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GENTLEMANS MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER 1901. 


AT THE DENTIST'S. 


ADAPTED BY H. MACKENZIE FROM THE DANISH OF E. HOvEr. 


CHARACTERS : 


A Younc Lapy. A Younc GENTLEMAN. 
An ELDERLY LADy. AN ELDERLY GENTLEMAN, 
Tue DENTIST. 


Scene :—A Dentists Waitting-room. In the background folding. 
doors leading to the Consulting Room. In the centre of the stage a 
round table covered with papers, illustrated éditions de luxe, &c. Red 
velvet upholstery. A couple of pictures on the walls. On the left the 
entrance door. On the wallin the background a large pendulum clock. 


(Younc Lavy enters hurriedly from the left, shuts the door, looks 
at the clock, and after comparing it with her watch, puts it on fifteen 
minutes ; takes off her lace mantle and hat, listens at the door of the 
Consulting Room, goes to the table, and, taking up a newspaper, seats 
herself to read it facing the entrance door, but with her face concealed 
by the newspaper from anyone entering. 

(Younc GENTLEMAN enders from the left, places his hat on the 
table with his gloves inside, lays down his stick, sits at the table 
opposite the YOUNG LaDy, and begins to read ; now and again he puts 
up his hand to his cheek as if in pain. 

(Younc Lapy /owers her paper, peers curiously over the top of it at 
him and rises cautiously to look over his paper, but seeing that he is 
lowering it at the same moment, quickly reseats herself and continues 
reading. 

(Younc GENTLEMAN goes through the same maneuvres. When 
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at length he catches sight of her, he starts to his feet in amazement, 
throws down the paper, and takes a step towards her.) 


Younc Gent. No! I’m not mistaken! Elma—it is you! 

Younc Lapy (rises in surprise, not unmixed with embarrassment). 
Mr. North ! 

Younc Gent. (Jowing). Pardon me, Miss Black. 

Younc Lapy ( putting out her hand). How funny that we should 
meet here ! 

Younc Gent. Funny? Well, I can easily manage to think of a 
more amusing meeting-place than a dentist’s. 

Younc Lapy (smiling). Yes, of course ; I didn’t think of that. 

Younc Gent. You didn’t think of it? But, unfortunately, I 
am under the confounded necessity of remembering it. 

Younc Lapy (fointing toa chair). Shall we sit down? (They 
do so, she in the chair in which she was previously sitting, he by her 
side facing the audience. A pause.) 

Younc Lapy. Well, and how are you getting on now, Mr. 
North? 

Younc Gent. (a /ittle distant at first), Well, of course, I’ve got 
toothache, or else, by Jove, I shouldn’t be sitting here ! 

Younc Lapy. Yes, but leaving that out of the question? 

Younc Gent. Do you really think one can leave toothache out 
of the question ? 

Younc Lapy. Still the same hair-splitting ! You have certainly 
not changed one bit. 

Younc Gent. (looking meaningly at her). Neither have you, I am 
happy to say. 

Younc Lapy. And, pray, why “happy to say”? 

Younc GENT. Because you were the most—most—charming of 
a]|—— 

Younc Lapy (/aughing). And am I that still ? 

Younc Gent. (moving his chair closer and lowering his voice). Ym 
quite sure you are. 

Younc Lapy (pushing her chair back a little). Tell me, Mr. 
North, are you still the same you were when—I mean do you still—— 

Younc Gent. You mean do I still do nothing? No, for I’m 
no longer a Nobody; I’m a Somebody now. 

Younc Lapy (/aughing). Somebody at—— 

Younc Gent. No ; Somebody iw—in a Government Office. 

Younc Lapy. Then I suppose that may mean a good billet in 
the future ? 
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Younc Gent. By Jove, yes; most certainly it may. There’s no 
need to insure one’s life before embarking in that line of business. 

Younc Lapy. So it will really lead to something ? 

Younc Gent. Of course! We are just like boats on the river ; 
we lie still in the lock and are raised aloft : some fine day we may 
find ourselves up in the giddy heights without having stirred from 
our places. 

Younc Lapy. But now, what kind of appointment is likely to 
come your way ? 

Younc Gent. Well, for instance, I might possibly be made head 
of a Government Department ; that is to say, not all at once. 

Younc Lapy. And what are you now? 

Younc Gent. Oh, now I’m a supernumerary. 

Younc Lapy. Yet all the same you are going to make your 
mark ? 

Younc Gent. Make my mark! Yes, you bet I shall. Only, by 
Jove, you mustn’t think that things move at railway speed. 

Younc Lapy. Probably the duties are not very onerous? 

Younc Gent. Do you imagine that I would accept a post I was 
not perfectly competent to fill? 

Younc Lapy. Then, in other words, you are busy loafing, just 
as in the old days? 

Younc Gent. I beg your pardon! I’m doing something much 
better. For four or five hours a day I and a large office staff sit 
together and perfect ourselves in Order and Punctuality. It really 
does one good to watch that office work. You ought to see how 
carefully we pull down the blinds to keep out the sun, tidy up the 
writing desks and change our frock-coats ; or how we choose out a 
pen, experiment with it, and reject it ; cut paper, write a few words 
just to try the surface, and then—with a graceful movement—pitch 
it into the waste-paper basket. Well, when we have got so far, we 
perhaps have a little chat, and arrange a supper at the Criterion or 
something of that sort ; then we sink into a reverie and dream of 
old times and vanished pleasures, and a peaceful hush and drowsi- 
ness settles down over the old office, sleeping so softly behind the 
down-drawn blinds, far away from the bustle and noise of life. 
Suddenly one of the most industrious—very possibly it may be 
myself—says “ Now then, we ought to be doing something,” and 
so——— 

Younc Lapy. And so you begin to test the pens again? 

Younc Gent. Exactly ! 


Younc Lapy (/aughing). That is just the sort of life to suit you ! 
GG2 
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Younc Gent. Yes, I really believe it strengthens the nerves. 
Oh, yes, work is a great blessing. 

Younc Lapy. And rest is sweet after the day’s drudgery—don’t 
you find it so? 

Younc Gent. Yes, doubly so. 

Younc Lapy. I’m really quite pleased to meet you in sucha 
contented mood about everything. 

Younc Gent. About everything! I never said that. For 
instance, there’s my toothache, (Hesitatingly) and then—(with a 
sudden change of tone) did you get engaged or married over in 
Ireland? 

Younc Lapy (embarrassed). Oh, let us talk of something else. 
(Zries to rise.) 

Younc Gent. (restraining her). No, not a bit of it! Conversa- 
tion always runs smoothest when people talk of what occurs to them 
at the moment (examining her more closely). So you are neither 
engaged nor married (coming nearer). Then everything is just as 
it was when we parted. Now I call that fate. 

Younc Lapy (with a smile). And no one can escape their 
fate. 

Younc Gent. No, luckily—for you see, you are my fate ! 

Younc Lapy. I really believe you are beginning again at the 
beginning. 

Younc Gent. Great Cesar! Why, I’m forced to. You wouldn’t 
have me begin without more ado just where I left off? 

Younc Lapy. You mean—— 

Younc Gent. I mean (é# an undertone) with my arm round your 
waist. That evening when we two were alone in the boat gliding 
along in the moonlight down the placid, dreamy river—don’t you 
remember ? 

Younc Lapy (pushing her chair a little to one side). 1 remember 
that you were absolutely irrepressible that evening ! 

Younc Gent. Yes, of course, like all men when they are in love ; 
and you were so sweet and tolerant about my—my—irrepressible- 
ness ! 

Younc Lavy (springing up). No, this is too much ! 

Younc Gent. There, you see! You can’t even bear the 
recollection of it, so I really am obliged to begin at the be- 
ginning. 

Younc Lapy (Aalf seriously). To tell the truth, Mr. North, it 
would be more chivalrous of you to forget all about that summer— 
and particularly about that evening. 
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Younc Gent. Forget that evening! Howcan I? 

Younc Lapy. Oh, just in the same way that you have forgotten 
so much else. 

Younc Gent. By so much else you probably mean yourself ? 

Younc Lapy. Possibly. 

Younc GENT. (looks at her more attentively—comes nearer. 
Seriously and with some difficulty). I really did not forget you. 

Younc Lapy (with a forced laugh, trying to turn it off). There, 
that will do. You were really under no obligations. 

Younc GENT. (continuing to be serious). No, and consequently 
I have no rights either. I know that; but now you must hear my 
confession. There really has not a day passed that I have not, at 
some spare moment or other, called up some recollection of you. I 
immersed myself in the remembrance of all those small incidents 
that then had a significance for us, and for us only; I thought of so 
many a lightly spoken word, intended only for me; I recalled so 
many a shy smile that only beamed for me; I heard again the slight 
intonation, which accentuated a meaning for me and concealed it 
from others. Yes, they were nothing but trifles, unseen and unheard 
by the rest, and yet they bound us together. 

Younc Lapy. Why did you ask for my address when you left? 
It never occurred to you to write to me! 

Younc Gent. On the contrary, it often occurred to me—only—— 

Younc Lapy. Only you didn’t want to ! 

Younc Gent. I’m afraid—(guickly and self-exculpatingly) Vil 
tell you. I never could bring myself to write letters. I never can 
find the words I want to use. I had such an awful lot to say to you 
if we had met; but when I took a pen in my hand—I don’t know 
how it was—I never got any further than theaddress. It was beyond 
my power. 

Younc Lapy (sadly). You were really vo lazy ! 

Younc GEnT. (raising his head). That sounded like a sigh. So 
if I had been more insisting—if I—— 

Younc Lapy (éurning it off). Let us talk of something else. 
That was four years ago ! 

Younc Gent. Four years! What of that? We are not olg 
fossils yet ! 

Younc Lapy. What a time that patient is staying in there ! 

Younc Gent. Yes, thank Heaven! I hope he will have all his 
thirty-two teeth taken out. 

Younc Lapy (/aughing). And thirty-two new ones put in, I 


suppose ? 
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Younc Gent. Of course. But I do wish you would sit down. 
(She sits.) Here we certainly lack the river and the moonlight and 
midsummer weather, and now even your soft white hand is en- 
cased in a stiff, formal glove; but, all the same—— (Zakes her hand, 
which she immediately withdraws.) Good Lord! Elma—mayn’t I 
even touch your hand? Must you have the surroundings to put you 
in the mood? 

Younc Lapy. You are an extraordinary being. One never 
knows what is jest and what is earnest. 

Younc Gent. Perhaps I scarcely know myself. 

Younc Lapy. And yet you think that I—— 

Younc Gent. Oh no, that was not what I was going to say. I 
mean that ¢hen I scarcely knew it. But tell me, if I had spoken that 
evening —— 

Younc Lapy (half to herself). Yes, then perhaps so much would 
have been different. (Rising, and changing her tone) But whatever is 
—is best, they say. 

Younc Gent. (delightedly snatching her hand). No, now you 
shall not escape me ! 

Younc Lavy (dragging away her hand). Hush! Someone is 
coming ! 

Younc Gent. The devilthere is! (Both reseat themselves and take 
up a paper.) 

(An Evperty Lapy enters by the door on the left.) 


ELDERLY Lapy. Good afternoon! (Vo one replies.) Good 
afternoon! (Zo Younc GenTLEMaAN) This is the dentist, is it not? 

Younc Gent. (curtly). No! 

ELDERLY Lapy (¢aken aback). No? Well—but—— ; 

Younc Lapy. Yes, it is ; but at present the dentist is busy with a 
patient. 

ELDERLY Lapy (reassured). Oh, thanks ; I thought it must be. 
Still, this gentleman —— 

Younc Gent. (as defore). Jam not the dentist. (Continues to 
read.) 

ELDERLY LaDy (with a conciliatory laugh). No, of course not ! 
Why, no, scarcely! No—I can see at once that you are both 
patients, 

YounG GENT. (curtly). Pardon me, you cannot possibly see it. 
Neither of us has a gumboil. 

ELperR.y Lavy (rather confused). Ha—ha—ha! Certainly not-— 
no. I only meant—that—er—— (As he continues to stare at her 
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without helping her out, she relapses into embarrassed silence, whereupon 
he at once turns round and continues to read.) 

(ELDERLY Lapy seats herself and turns over the illustrated papers.) 

Younc Lapy (softly, to Younc GENTLEMAN). You are really too 
horribly rude to the poor lady. 

Younc GENT. (in a low“voice). But what the devil does she want 
here? 

Younc Lapy (smiling). Why, naturally, she wants a tooth taken 
out—or stopped. 

Younc Gent. She wants stopping herself—talkative old cat ! 

Youne Lapy (/aughing). She is not uttering a word ! 

Younc Gent. No, not now; that is the result of my successful 
stopping. But you have only to look at her to see—— 

ELDERLY Lapy (turning to YoUNG GENTLEMAN). How terrible 
this railway accident is ! 

Younc Gent. (loudly, turning hastily towards her). I beg your 
pardon? 


(Younc Lapy ‘urns away to hide her amusement.) 


ELDERLY Lapy. I was saying how dreadful those railway accidents 
are. 

Younc Gent. Yes, for those who are in them. 

ELDERLY Lapy. Good gracious! yes, for those who are in them, 
and for their relations and—and—— 

Younc Gent. Friends ! 

E.per.y Lapy. And their friends—yes, you are quite right there. 
But the pictures of them are gruesome to look at, aren’t they ? 

Younc Gent. Yes, but there is no necessity to look at them. 

ELDERLY Lapy. I beg your pa——- Oh—er—yes, you are quite 
right. One really ought not to pander to one’s taste for the morbid ; 
only it is so intensely interesting. 

Younc Gent. (fo Younc Lapy). Shouldn’t she be stopped now ? 
(Zo Etperty Lapy) Is that the “Strand”?—mayI see? Yes, here 
we have it. This story is so gruesome, you ought to read it. 

ELDERLY Lapy (ia surprise). Gruesome? 

Younc Gent. Yes, horribly gruesome! But so intensely in- 
teresting. I am sure it is quite in your line. 

ELDERLY Lapy. Oh, thanks, it is very kind of you—many thanks. 
Ah, but first I must put on my glasses. 

Younc Gent. (half aloud). Oh, don’t mind me. 

Younc Lapy (nudging YouNG GENTLEMAN). You really are too 
bad. 
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ELpeEr.y Lapy (puts on her glasses). Is this the one you mean? 
Thank you. (Begins to read.) 

Younc GEnt. (watches her until she is engrossed in the paper, and 
then turns to YouNG Lapy). There, now I think we shall have some 
peace. Elma, now we must whisper and speak softly just as we used 
to in the old days. Don’t you feel in the same mood as in the 
garden-room at the Rectory? Do you remember, we generally 
chose the midday heat, and whilst the others were at lunch we two 
sought the shade in the garden-room? We sat in front of the open 
door and whispered, whilst the bees hummed and droned out in the 
garden ; everything else seemed so noiseless and sleepy, and your 
old aunt, who was supposed to keep an eye upon us, sat and nodded 
over her “ Guardian ” just like that old woman over there! And do 
you recollect how Fido used to lie dreaming in his basket, snapping 
at the flies in his sleep, and your pet cat Princess Bianca 

Younc Lapy. Why will you keep going back to that time? Now 
that I have at length managed to forget it ! 

Younc Gent. How unchanged you are! Even now I am 
obliged to gather up your admissions in bits and scraps, to interpret 
them from the tone of your voice or the unpremeditated turn of a 
sentence. You say “at length,” so that after all you did not find it 
so easy to forget our beautiful summer. But why should you want 
to forget ? 

Younc Lapy (much embarrassed). Because—ah, no, I would 
rather not say ! 

Younc GENT. (earnestly). Please do say—for the sake of all those 
dear memories. 

Younc Lapy. Well, but then you must remember that four long 
years have elapsed since then. I wanted to forget because—— 

ELDERLY Lapy (interrupting, to YOUNG GENTLEMAN). Do you 
think this story can be by Camembert ? 

Younc GENT. (“urning to her, brusquely). 1 do not. Camembert 
is a cheese ! 

ELDERLY Lapy (/aughing). Good gracious, so it is! I have 
such a bad memory for names. But all the same the story is by a 
Frenchman, One can tell that at once ; only I cannot hit upon his 
name. The fact is I am so fond of French books. 

Younc Gent. Really! 

ELDERLY Lapy. Yes—that is to say, not real French ones—— 

Younc GENT. (curtly). But probably translated ones ! 

ELDERLY Lapy. No, that is not what I was going to say: I mean 
that I really do not care to read French—— 
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Younc Gent. (curtly). Because you don’t understand it very 
well? 

E.perty Lapy. Oh, indeed, I do. No, what I meant to say was, 
that these horrid modern French authors, those are what I—— 

Younc Gent. (shortly). Those are what you like to read ! 

ELDERLY Lapy. Goodness me, no! That is to say, I just read 
them so that I may know what they are like: but I cannot endure 
them. No, no, it is the good old authors, or rather the modern ones, 
who are—who are 

Younc GENT. (curtly, trying to bring the matter to a conclusion). 
Who are like the old writers ! 

E.perty Lapy. Yes, in a way one may so. For instance, 
writers like George Ohnet 

Younc Gent. (shortly). And Zola and de Maupassant ! 

E.Lperty Lapy (delightedly). Yes, exactly—those are the kind I 
like. This story that you kindly pointed out to me is exceedingly 
pretty. It is about 

Younc Gent. (hurriedly). Oh, won’t you read it through first ? 
Then if we should chance to meet again, perhaps you would kindly 
relate it to me. 

ELDERLY Laby (nodding). Certainly, you are quite right. (Con- 
tinues to read.) 

Younc GEnT. (70 Younc Lapy). What dreadful fates there are 
in this world! However, as long as that old woman is not my fate ! 
Elma, we must meet elsewhere. Of course you still live with your 
aunt ? 

Younc Lapy (in confusion). No. 

Younc GENT. (amazed). No? But—— 

Younc Lapy (inguiringly). But? 

ELpERLY Lapy (gives a little shriek: explains apologetically). 
Oh, itdid hurt me so! Just fancy, it was my teeth! 

Younc GEnt. (springs up impatiently, and begins to pace up and 
down). Probably that is why you come to a dentist. 

ELperty Lapy. Yes, exactly: that is to say, there is really 
nothing wrong with my teeth, you know. 

Younc Gent. How extraordinary ! 

ELDERLY Lapy. You see, they are quite good and—and—look 
nice. Only the pain is so dreadful ! I wonder if it can be influenza? 

Younc Gent. (reassuringly). Probably it is. 

ELDERLY Lapy. But, good gracious ! that would be far worse ! 
Influenza is such a terrible complaint. Just imagine, my nephew 
my brother’s son—my brother is a clergyman over in Jersey; he 
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married a daughter of Captain—now what was his name? Such a 
well-known name too—— 

Younc Gent. Smith? 

ELDERLY Lapy. No. Oh, dear me—er—er—well, I can’t recall it. 
But I was going to tell you about my brother’s son. He suffered so 
frightfully from influenza, he-— 

Younc GENT. (interrupting). Ah, quite so! However, yours is 
only ordinary toothache, you know. 

ELDERLY Lapy. Yes, one ought never to take the blackest view. 
(Slight pause. The YouNG GENTLEMAN #5 about to turn to the YOUNG 
Lapy again, but starts suddenly.) All the same, it is horrible to wait 
so long in suspense. 

Younc Lapy. You need not count me, becauseI—— (Breaks off 
suddenly.) 

ELDERLY Lapy. Many thanks ; then I may really go in before 
you? 

Younc GrEnt. (whispers quickly to Younc Lapy). Thanks, 
Elma! (A/oud) You may have my turn too, if you like ! 

ELDERLY Lapy. Ah, how very kindof you! A thousand thanks ! 
( Sighs.) If only he is not going to pull a tooth out or put in stopping ; 
that does hurt so. 

Younc Gent. Ye-e-es ; but then what do you expect him to do? 

ELDERLY Lapy. Oh, of course I shall leave that to him. 

Younc Lapy. It seems to me that stopping is a splendid 
invention ; you keep your teeth, and—— 

ELpErty Lapy (concluding the sentence). Yes, you keep your 
teeth, and that is always a good thing. Yes, certainly, stopping is an 
excellent invention. 

Younc Gent. (close to Younc Lapy). If a tooth hurts, it ought 
to come out with one wrench ; it is stupid and cowardly to go about 
in long-drawn agony. We English are too apt to—— 

ELDERLY Lapy (interrupting). Yes, we are too apt to shrink 
from a great wrench ; better a short, sharp pain than to suffer day 
and night. Oh, particularly at night, when one cannot sleep! I 
never do sleep—scarcely ever ! 


(ELDERLY GENTLEMAN comes out of the Consulting Room holding a 
handkerchief to his mouth.) 


ELDERLY Lapy (rises and goes towards ELDERLY GENTLEMAN). 
Why, how do you do? Is it really you? How did it go off? Did 
you have a tooth out? Did it hurt very much? Or—— 

ELDERLY GENT. (Holding out his hand). Um—um! (Shakes his 
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head and makes signs that he cannot speak; again takes the — 
hand to say good-bye.) Um—um! (Goes out.) 

DentIsT (in the doorway). The next! (Fails to perceive the young 
couple. ELDERLY Lapy has followed the ELDERLY GENTLEMAN (0 the 
door on left, with her back towards the DENTIST, turns round startled.) 

ELDERLY Lapy. Oh, good gracious, now it is-my turn! Good 
afternoon! (Advances slowly.) 

Dentist. This way, if you please. 

ELperRLy Lapy. Yes—well—it is really nothing very wrong. 1 
suffer scarcely any pain. There is decidedly nothing to pull out nor 
to stop. I even fancy it may just be a little influenza ! 

DENTIST (rather impatiently). Well, well, we will take a look at it. 
(Motions her to the door, and lets her go in first.) 

ELDERLY Lapy (scared). Don’t you think some anti-pyrine might 
do good, for you see it must be influenza? (During the foregoing she 
goes in and the DENTIST shuts the door.) 

Younc Gent. Once more—thanks for letting her go first into the 
torture chamber ! 

Younc Lapy (rather coldly). Yes, that was meant as a politeness 
to her. 

Younc Gent. Well, I was only thinking of myself in the 
matter ! 

Younc Lapy. That is the person who chiefly occupies your 
thoughts. 

Younc Gent. Perhaps. (Coming nearer and lowering his voice) 
But I should like to learn to be ad/ to think of another. 

Younc Lapy (rising). How time runs on! Half-past three ! 

Younc Gent. (also getting up and looking at his watch). That 
clock is fast ; it’s only a quarter-past three. 

Younc Lapy (/aughing). No—really? Ah, then we shall have 
plenty of time. The fact is, I have to leave by the four train. 

Younc Gent. Do you live in the country, then? Where- 
abouts ? 

Younc Lavy (walks up and down a little, then suddenly stops 
and looks at him significantly). Tell me—do you really believe that 
an aching tooth should be pulled out with one wrench? 

Younc GENT. (amazed). Of course I do—at any rate, as far as 
my own teeth are concerned. I don’t believe in slow torture. But 
why do you ask? 

(A piercing shriek is heard jrom the Consulting Room.) 

Younc Lapy (smiling). That was the influenza patient. (A/ore 
seriously) Now comes your turn, Mr. North. 
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Younc Gent. No, it is your turn next, for you arrived first, 

Younc Lapy (embarrassed). I will spare you all slow torture. I 
am not a patient. I am only waiting for the dentist, because, in fact, 
I—I am going into the country with him. 

Younc Gent. I—beg—your— pardon? Going—with him? 

Younc Lapy. Yes, and that is why I put on the clock a quarter 
of an hour. I often do that to get him to leave off a little earlier. 

Younc GENT. (Jewildered). Often? Then do you often go 
with him—(another shriek from the Consulting Room)—with that tor- 
turer? (She does not answer, but looks down.) Elma! I beg your 
pardon, Miss Black—please look at me. Did you get engaged over 
in Ireland after all? And to him? 

Younc Lapy. No, I only made his acquaintance over there ; 
but—— 

Younc GEnT. (éreathlessly). But—for Heaven’s sake—but—— 

Younc Lapy (raises her head and looks at him steadily). But 1 
married him over here. 

(Zhe ELDERLY Lapy comes from the Consulting Room. The 
door is left open, and the DENTIST is seen within rinsing his hands, 
&c.) 

ELDERLY Lapy (pleased and proud of herself). There now, it 
really was two teeth. Oh, now I am quite a different being! It 
was positively nothing: it scarcely hurt at all! Just one wrench, 
and then it is all over. Good-bye! (Goes out on the left.) 

Younc Lapy (¢ranguilly to YouNG GENTLEMAN, who stands 
deep in thought). Just one wrench, and then it is all over ! 

DENTIST (appears in the doorway, and sees YOUNG Laby for the 
first time). Good-day, my dear! Now I shall soon be finished. 
(Zo Younc GENTLEMAN) This way, if you please; you are the 
last. 

Younc Gent. (glancing at him). I don’t know about that; 
(looks fixedly at Younc Lapy) for I was the first. 

Dentist (curtly). Sorry ; then you have missed your turn. 

Younc GEntT. (as defore). Quite right ; and therefore I am still 
in pain. You will see that it lasts no longer than necessary? (Bows 
to Younc Lapy.) Till we meet again then, Mrs. Foster—when the 
operation is over. 

(Goes in with the DENTIST. YouNnG Lapy watches him go, sits 
down lost in thought.) 


CURTAIN. 
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THREE YEARS OF THE EASTERN 
QUESTION. 


N November 26, exactly three years will have elapsed since 
the representatives of Great Britain, France, Italy, and 
Russia met at the Palace at Athens and offered to Prince George 
of Greece the appointment of High Commissioner of the four 
Powers in Crete. The memorandum, in which they formally 
acquainted the King of Greece with the terms of their offer, stated 
that the appointment would be for three years ; that, although Crete 
would now be autonomous, the suzerainty of the Sultan over it would 
be maintained, in token whereof the Turkish flag would be kept 
flying over one of the fortified points of the island ; and that each of 
the four Powers would advance the sum of £40,000 for the initial 
expenses of the new Administration.' The offer was accepted, and 
on December 21, 1898, Prince George landed at Suda and was 
solemnly installed at Canea. The long-drawn agony of “the heroic 
island ” seemed to be at last over, and after the storm and stress of 
the past few years the Eastern question retired into the background, 
while other and more pressing matters in South Africa and China 
took its place. Since that date the near East has been compara- 
tively quiet, and Turkey, that fruitful source of blue-books in pre- 
vious sessions of Parliament, has been represented by only three of 
those volumes in the same number of years. But, as Prince 
George’s original term of office draws to a close, there are signs of a 
revival of interest in the Cretan question, while all the time the 
South-East corner of Europe has justified the saying of the late M. 
Ristich, pays balkanique, pays volcanigue. The volcano has been 
merely smouldering, but it remains a volcano all the same, and, in 
view of its next outburst, it may be of interest to describe what has 
happened in that part of Europe since the public last devoted its 
attention to the subject. 
The entry of Prince George into Crete was an unqualified 
success. Popular with the Christians before he arrived, his tact and 


1 Turkey, No. 1 (1899), pp. 37, 41. 
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obvious desire to be fair soon won him the respect and confidence 
of many Mussulmans. One of his first acts was to visit the chief 
mosque at Canea; and, when he went to Rethymno, the effects of 
his pilgrimage to the historic monastery of Arkadi, the centre of 
successive Cretan risings against the Turks, was counterbalanced by 
his attendance at the Mohammedan place of worship. With the 
departure of the admirals five days after his arrival, he became the 
sole responsible authority in the island, and, though the troops of 
the four Powers still remained in the five zones into which Crete 
had been divided, Greek had been proclaimed the official language, 
and the new Cretan flag was flying. Nothing could have more 
plainly shown the desire of the islanders to respond to the Prince’s 
appeal for peace and harmony than the surrender of arms which had 
done service against the Turkish authorities, and even the chiefs of 
Sphakia were induced by his remonstrances to give up their weapons. 
As for the Mussulman refugees in Candia, a proclamation gave them 
the option of returning to their homes in the interior or of leaving 
the island. Meanwhile, true to his promise to make no distinctions 
of creed in the government of the country, the Prince had appointed 
a Commission of twelve Christians and four Mussulmans, under the 
presidency of Dr. Sphakianakis, the head of the former executive 
committee, for the purpose of drawing up a Constitution ;! a second 
Commission of three Christians and one Mussulman was nominated 
for the compilation of projects of laws. The next step was the Con- 
vocation of the first Cretan Assembly, a body fixed at 138 Christian 
and fifty Mohammedan representatives, of whom the former were to 
be elected by the deputies to the Assembly of 1897-8, and the 
latter by the electors of the Mussulman deputies to the General 
Assembly of 1895. The elections, held in February 1899, passed 
off without incident, and the Assembly was opened by the Prince. 
After the election of Dr. Sphakianakis as its President, the draft 
constitution prepared by the Commission was laid before it. This 
draft was not only examined in detail by the members of the 
Assembly, but was also submitted to the representatives of the four 
Powers in Rome, and, after some emendations, finally adopted. In 
its final form it provided that the autonomous state of Crete should 
be governed by the Prince, assisted by councillors and a Chamber 
of deputies ; ten of the latter were to be nominated by him, and the 
rest elected in proportion to the population every two years. The 
session of the Chamber was to be held every other year, and while it 
lasted 10 frs. a day was to be paid to each member. No councillor 
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could remain a deputy, but the councillors had the right of speaking 
without voting in the Chamber.! In accordance with this provision 
of the Constitution, the Prince appointed five councillors,. four 
Christians and one Mussulman, while he engaged a Swiss, M. de 
Blonay, as Financial Adviser—a post which that gentleman held 
till his death in the present year. Dr. Sphakianakis, who had 
played such a large part in the emancipation of his native country, 
declined to hold. office in the new combination. To complete the 
work of pacification, Prince George granted an amnesty for all 
political offences committed between the date of the Sultan’s last 
amnesty in 1896 and that of his own arrival. The past was to be 
forgotten,.and Crete, endowed with the machinery of government, 
was fairly launched on its new career. “For the first time for 1,900 
years, since the Roman conquest by Metellus,” wrote the enthusiastic 
Athenian paper “Aorv, “Crete possesses a completely autonomous 
government.” ? To make a clean sweep of the old order of things, 
Sir A. Biliotti, the British Consul-General, who had represented this 
country in the island throughout the troubled times that were now 
over, was transferred to Salonica, and Mr. Graves came from 
Armenia to take his place. Finally, the Russian authorities retired 
from Rethymno and the British from Candia, where Prince George 
was well received by the Mussulmans, and expressed his profound 
appreciation of the way in which the British had done their work 
there. The disarmament of the most dangerous district of the 
island, the organisation of a force of Cretan gendarmerie, the 
complete extinction of crime, the institution of a postal service, 
and the increase of the provincial revenue had all been achieved at 
Candia by Sir H. Chermside and his assistants.° 

The two main problems which next faced the Prince were that of 
the Mussulman emigration and that of the organisation of a 
gendarmerie all over the island. In spite of the confidence inspired 
by his administration, the Mohammedans had gone on leaving the 
island in large numbers. ‘The departure of the British from Candia 
gave a further impetus to this movement, which was encouraged by 
the Sultan and stimulated by the discussions of the Assembly on the 
amnesty question. Moreover, funds were urgently needed for the 
homeless refugees, and the fear of being compelled to serve in the 
new Civil Guard, possibly against their own co-religionists, caused 
something like a panic. To obviate these unfortunate difficulties, 
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the Prince exempted from service those who had suffered loss during 
the disturbances, and offered to place money, timber, and flour at 
the disposal of the returning refugees. These measures and the 
distress of their fellow-countrymen who had emigrated to Asia 
Minor had their effect upon the Cretan Mussulmans, who expressed 
to the Queen of Greece during her visit to Crete their gratitude for 
her son’s impartial administration. But the census of June 17, 1900 
—the first held since 1881—showed what a number of Mussulmans 
had left the island. It then appeared that the total population had 
reached 301,577, a considerable increase, but that while the 
Christians had risen to 267,562 the Mussulmans were only 33,432, 
instead of 73,234. This Mohammedan element is now mainly 
confined to the three chief towns, and at the time of the census still 
numbered about half the population of Candia, more than half of 
that of Rethymno, and nearly half of that of Canea.' The second 
difficulty, that of organising a gendarmerie, was solved by the kind 
offices of the Italian Government, which put ninety-two officers of 
the carabineers at the disposal of the Prince in place of the 
Montenegrins, who returned to their mountain-home soon after his 
arrival. 

A period of deep calm then ensued, and Crete was almost for- 
gotten by Europe. Complaints were occasionally heard from the 
Porte that the Vakouf estates of the island were being injured by 
the new Government, and that the customs’ policy of the Cretans 
treated Turkey like a foreign state. In both these questions the 
Turkish authorities were worsted, and a further step towards in- 
dependence was taken by the issue of Cretan postage-stamps, and 
the admission of the island to the Postal Union. Small coins were 
also minted, and a “ Bank of Crete” was established, while a satis- 
factory arrangement was made for the payment of the Cretan share 
of the Ottoman public debt. So quiet was the island that the 
murder of a Mussulman last year was regarded as an extraordinary 
event, and even that crime was due to private motives. Archzo- 
logical research was encouraged, and Mr. Arthur Evans and Prof. 
Halbherr made remarkable excavations in this land of Minos. In 
fact, all was quiet until in the autumn of last year Prince George set 
out on a European tour with the object of inducing the Powers to 
consent to union with Greece. This journey was not successful ; 
the Powers stated that they could not “in present circumstances 
sanction any modification of the political situation” in that sense ; 
but they were willing to prolong the Prince’s mandate indefinitely. 

' Turkey, No. 1 (1901), pp. 180-1. 
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One of the Prince’s councillors, M. Venizelo, then suggested the 
creation of an independent principality at the end of the Prince’s 
term of three years. This proposal at once aroused a storm. The 
Athenian press, foreseeing that the Cretans, having once tasted the 
sweets of complete independence, would not desire union with the 
mother-country, bitterly attacked the presumptuous councillor, who 
was dismissed from office. The Cretan elections, which closely 
followed his fall last April, resulted in a large opposition majority ; 
and, as soon as the new Assembly met, a motion in favour of union 
with Greece was passed, in spite of the protest of the four Mussul- 
man deputies. This motion was handed to the Consuls by the 
Prince, and their action in returning it led to great friction between 
them and him.' But Lord Lansdowne stated in July that the Prince 
had consented to remain on as High Commissioner for a further 
period, the extent of which has not yet been fixed. Finally, 
difficulties have arisen between the Assembly and the Prince over 
the election of mayors and the censorship of the press, both of 
which the High Commissioner wished to have in his own hands, 
and it is said that he is too much under Greek influence. 

In Greece the first elections held since the war took place early 
in 1899, and returned a large majority against the party of 
M. Delyannis, the author of the Turco-Greek conflict. Thessaly, 
which had suffered most, elected only one of his followers, and the 
once popular General Smolenski was defeated at Athens. The 
Zaimis Ministry, which had been reconstructed in November, 1898, 
but had gained little support at the polls, resigned in the following 
April, and M. Theotokis, the favourite lieutenant of the late 
M. Tricoupis, whose party had obtained the largest number of seats 
of any of the Greek factions, became Prime Minister. Although 
new to that post, he has managed to remain there ever since, and 
under this abnormally long tenure of office, Greece has had a quiet 
time, with the exception of the opposition of the Thebans to the 
new scheme of local government, which reduced their ancient city 
to the level of a subordinate provincial town. Besides this measure 
of decentralisation, M. Theotokis has suppressed the military police 
and transferred the administration of the army, which will be 
reorganised by foreign officers, from the Minister of War to the 
Crown Prince. The navy is to be increased, and Greek officials 
have been given leave to serve in Crete—a measure which may 
damp the zeal of the educated classes in that island for union, 
especially as Cretan salaries are on a higher scale than Greek. A 

1 Times, July 6, 1901. 
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law was passed for the construction of the long talked-of line from 
the Pirzeus to Demerli in Thessaly, with a subsequent extension to 
the Turkish frontier, and with branches to Chalcis and Lamia. This 
line, 348 kilométres in length as far as Demerli and about 100 more 
on to the frontier, will ultimately give Greece that connection with 
the European railway system which she still lacks, while another 
new line from Pyrgos to Meligala and Kyparissia will open up 
the Peloponnesos.' Meanwhile in her external relations, Greece 
obtained from the ambassadors of the Powers a decision in her 
favour in the dispute with Turkey which had arisen about the 
consular convention between the two countries, but she was less 
successful in her appeal against the huge increase of the Turkish 
customs’ duties on articles imported from all the Balkan states except 
Bulgaria. The Greek Government had to remonstrate with the 
Porte on the frequent murders of Greek subjects in Macedonia, but 
at his “ Jubilee” the Sultan was specially cordial to the members 
of the Greek Legation. The meeting of the Kings of Greece and 
Roumania at Abbazia last May, following the conclusion of a 
commercial convention, and followed by the visit of Roumanian 
students to Athens, not only emphasised the excellent relations 
between states, which had formerly been estranged, but was hailed 
in Vienna as a counterblast to the Slav influence in the Balkan 
Peninsula. One of its results will doubtless be the co-operation of 
the Hellenic and Roumanian elements in Macedonia. Towards 
England Greece has shown her gratitude on the occasion of the 
Boer war, by the erection of a statue to Mr. Gladstone at Athens, 
and on the death of the late Queen. “There is no Greek,” said 
M. Theotokis, himself a Corfiote, ‘‘ who can forget England’s kind- 
ness,” and his sympathy with the British arms in South Africa was 
re-echoed by M. Delyannis, and has been translated into acts by the 
thoughtful care of the Greek ladies for our soldiers. 

Bulgaria has had to contend with greater difficulties than Greece, 
and has undergone several political changes which afford a striking 
contrast to the stability of her ministries in previous years. Early 
in 1899 the Stoiloff Cabinet, which had been in office for nearly five 
years, resigned in consequence of dissatisfaction with its financial 
and railway policy. Asa part of the Turkish railway system passed 
through Bulgarian territory, Dr. Stoiloff had made an arrangement 
for the transfer of this piece of line to the principality, and this 
arrangement was exceedingly unpopular with all those who had 
property in that part of the country, through which the Government 

1 Diplomatic and Consular Reports: Finances of Greece. July 1960. 
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bad originally intended to construct competing lines. M. Grekoff, 
who succeeded as Premier, annulled this railway convention for the 
lease of the Turkish line to the Bulgarian Government, and, finding 
himself faced with a debt of nearly £2,000,000, chiefly due to the 
railway extensions and the harbour-works at Varna and Bourgas, 
resolved to cut down expenses. But that year saw the opening of 
the long-delayed line—204 miles in length—from Roman to Shumla, 
vid Plevna, with a branch from Plevna to Sadmovit on the Danube. 
This important railway has opened up North Bulgaria, and placed 
the capital in direct communication with Varna. In 1goo the net- 
work of lines in the north was completed by the opening of the 
railway—84 miles long—from Rustchuk to the old Bulgarian capital 
of Tirnovo, which thus became accessible by rail. These two lines 
have given Bulgaria speedier access to Roumania and other countries 
north of the Danube in summer, when the river is navigable.! South 
of the Balkans a line, fifty miles in length, was last year opened 
between Stara Zagoraand Chirpan. Though the Grekoff ministry was 
successful at the elections in 1899, it fell at the end of the year 
owing to internal dissensions, and M. Ivantcheff, the new Premier, 
had to grapple with the previous financial difficulty, still further 
aggravated by another bad harvest. Efforts to raise a loan in Vienna 
having failed, the Prince resolved to surrender half his Civil List for 
the next year, and 7 per cent. was deducted from the salaries of all 
public functionaries. Still the financial crisis continued, and the 
imposition of a tithe, intended as a remedy, provoked in the spring 
of 1900 a serious peasant revolt near Rustchuk, in which ninety 
persons were killed. Early this year a purely military Cabinet, 
under General Petroff, was formed for the purpose of holding the 
elections; but the chaos of parties was rather increased than 
diminished by the indecisive results of the polls, and finally the 
Prince turned to M. Karaveloff, an extreme democrat and Russophil, 
who, after a lapse of fifteen years, became Premier in face of a 
situation which was officially described as “ serious.” 

Even before his accession to power, Bulgaria had been becoming 
more and more Russian. In 1899 a Russian officer arrived to 
inspect the Bulgarian army, and the Muscovite press hailed this 
event as a return to the days of Kaulbars. Delegates from Bulgaria, 
as from other Slav lands, attended a Pan-Slavist Archeological 
Congress at Kieff ; and, in spite of the scarcity of cash, the Sodranje 
voted £12,000 for a monument to “the Tsar Liberator.” Officers 
appointed under the anti-Russian régime were removed, and the 

' Diplomatic and Consular Reports: Bulgaria. 1898, 1899, and 1900. 
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Bulgarian Minister of War visited Russia, where he announced that 
all military men would now be sent for training, after being en- 
couraged to study Russian literature and to speak Russian at home. 
A Russian emissary was sent to investigate the Bulgarian finances ; 
a Russian military a¢faché and a Russian admiral visited Sofia, thus 
reviving the story that, as the price of his recognition as an indepen- 
dent sovereign, and in return for financial assistance, the Prince was 
about to let Bourgas to Russia as a naval station. Finally, for the 
first time in the history of the Principality, a member of the Russian 
reigning house, in the person of the Tsar’s brother-in-law, came to 
stay in Bulgaria. As the Princess had died in 1899, there have even 
been rumours of a Russian or Montenegrin matrimonial alliance. 
Meanwhile, the reception of the Prince by the Austrian Emperor, 
who, for the first time, accorded to him sovereign honours, and the 
separate representation of Bulgaria at the Peace Conference have 
increased the status of the Principality. Yet, except for an 
occasional complaint of the maltreatment of Bulgarians and the 
undue protection of Serbs in Macedonia, the Prince has remained 
on good terms with his suzerain, with whom he has made a new 
commercial arrangement on a free-trade basis. Even the violation 
of the Bulgarian frontier by Turkish troops last August has not 
endangered the peace. 

The Macedonian question has been, however, the greatest 
difficulty with which Prince Ferdinand has had to cope, and at 
one moment, in 1900, it seemed likely to provoke a war with 
Roumania. Macedonia has continued to cause alarm every succes- 
sive spring, and the agitation, for which the terrible condition of the 
country has afforded ample grounds, was sedulously farmed by the 
Macedonian Committee which had its seat at Sofia. The object of 
this body was to have “‘ Macedonia for the Macedonians,” and its 
means were not over-scrupulous. Beginning by pacific measures, it 
addressed a memorial to the Powers in January 1899, advocating 
the formation of an autonomous province of Macedonia with Salonica 
as its capital, comprising the three vi/ayets of Salonica, Monastir, 
and Uskub, the new province to be placed under a Governor-General 
“ belonging to the predominant nationality ” who should hold office 
for five years. As this memorial proved to be waste-paper, and the 
Macedonian Congress at Geneva came to nothing owing to internal 
dissensions, the party of action took the field. Bulgarian bands 
crossed into Macedonia, and conflicts took place with the Turks. 
But the climax was reached in August 1900, when a Bulgarian 
named Dimitroff, proved to have been an emissary of the Committee, 
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shot, at Bucharest, a Roumanian professor who edited a paper 
opposed to the Bulgarian, and in favour of the Roumanian, claims in 
Macedonia. It was clear that the crime was political, and public 
opinion in Roumania, already agitated by a dispute with Bulgaria 
about an islet in the Danube, demanded vigorous measures. The 
Roumanian Government demanded the punishment of the Com- 
mittee, which had exercised a reign of terror and blackmail on 
the Roumanian residents at Sofia. For Prince Ferdinand, thus 
placed between the devil and the deep sea, the position was most 
unpleasant. The Roumanian Government followed up its notes by 
the expulsion of many Bulgarians, and Bulgaria began to arm. The 
trial of the assassin brought still more damning evidence against 
M. Sarafof, the President of the Committee, and it was proved that 
there had been a plot against the King of Roumania. The Powers 
and the Porte, too, pressed the Bulgarian Government, and at last 
it decided to act. A strong circular against the Committee was 
issued, a copy of the rules of its organisation was discovered and 
published, military men were forbidden to belong to Macedonian 
societies, and last April the world was startled by the news that 
M. Sarafof and the other leading members of the Committee had 
been arrested. A large meeting was held to protest against their 
arrest, and the court has acquitted them. Unfortunately, there are 
now no Stambuloffs in Bulgaria, and death has this year removed 
his two successors, MM. Stoiloff and Grekoff. On its side Turkey 
has taken up a strong attitude in Macedonia. Many arrests have 
been made there this year, there have been trials of Bulgarians 
suspected of belonging to the Committee at both Salonica and 
Uskub, and a large force of troops has been placed near the 
Bulgarian frontier. But as the soldiers are often unpaid, they are 
apt to desert and become brigands, preying upon Mussulmans and 
Christians alike. In July, however, the Sultan recalled the Va of 
Kossovo and promised to reform the gendarmerie in the vilayet of 
Salonica. 

Servia, like Bulgaria, has come under the influence of Russia. 
In 1899, it is true, the departure of the Russian Minister, M. 
Jadovski, from Belgrade, in consequence of ex-King Milan’s 
punishment of his ostentatious incivility, led to an estrangement with 
the Tsar. The attempt upon Milan’s life by Knezevich, it was said 
in the interest of the Karageorgevich pretender, was seized by the 
Servian Government as an excuse for a wholesale proscription of the 
Radical party, which is also Russophil, and the way in which this 
Servian “ Dreyfus case” was conducted aroused general indignation. 
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But, in spite of his warm reception by the Austrian Emperor, King 
Alexander, by his sudden marriage in August 1900, with Madame 
Draga Maschin, a lady-in-waiting of his mother, considerably older 
than himself, threw himself into the arms of Russia. While his 
father, who was abroad at the time, gave up his post of Commander- 
in-Chief as a protest, and the Georgevich Cabinet, which had been 
in office for three years, at once resigned, the Tsar hastened to 
congratulate the King and was a witness by proxy at the wedding. 
The death of Milan at Vienna last February removed Russia’s 
greatest enemy from Servian politics ; but even his foes might have 
felt a pang of sympathy for the first King of Servia, dying alone in a 
strange land, and buried in the Serb Monastery of Kruschedol, near 
Karlovitz, instead of at Belgrade. The next proof of the friendly 
relations between Russia and Servia was the statement that efforts 
were being made to bring about a secret military convention 
between the two States. According to this statement,' since 
denied by the Servian Premier, M. Vuich, Servia was to mobilise 
at Russia’s bidding and, in return, was to have part of Macedonia 
and part of the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, in the event of a partition 
of Turkey. Meanwhile the ancient Serb Patriarchate at Ipek, in 
Old Servia, was to be revived. Between Russophil Servia and 
Russophil Bulgaria the relations have naturally improved. Ex-King 
Milan went to the Princess of Bulgaria’s funeral, and the two 
neighbouring rulers have met at Nish. But with Turkey there have 
been several difficulties owing to the unsettled state of Macedonia. 
The most serious of these arose out of an encounter between Serbs 
and Albanians, supported by Turkish troops, on the frontier, in 
1899, and out of the Servian persecutions in the Sandjak of Novi- 
Bazar this summer. The death of M. Ristich removed the best- 
known of Servian statesmen, who had twice been Regent. The King 
promulgated, on April 19 of the present year—the anniversary of the 
evacuation of the fortress of Belgrade by the Turks in 1867—a new 
constitution, which endows the country with an Upper Chamber, 
and is described as a compromise between the reactionary consti- 
tution of 1869, and the Radical constitution of 1888. Thus 
Alexander has kept his promise to restore constitutional government, 
and he has himself called this new charter “the result of an under- 
standing between the Sovereign and the leaders of the three political 
parties.” The first elections under this new constitution aroused 
quite unusual interest ; over 91 per cent. of the electors expressed 
the desire to vote, and the result was a great ministerial majority. 
1 Published in the Zémes of May 2, 1901. 
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In the Palace, however, the scandal connected with. the Queen in 
the summer proved that the domestic difficulties of the Obrenovich 
house did not cease with Milan and Natalie. 

Montenegro’s history has, as usual, mainly centred in the doings 
of the Prince and his family. The marriage of the Crown Prince 
Danilo, on July 27, 1899, to the Duchess Jutta, of Mecklenburg- 
Strelitz, continued the series of unions between the: Petrovich 
dynasty and foreign Courts, and it was, perhaps, as much in virtue 
of his exalted connections as to commemorate the fortieth anniver- 
sary of his accession that Prince Nicholas assumed the style of 
“ Royal Highness” at the close of last year. The Crown Prince’s 
marriage has led, however, to considerable expenditure, and the 
finances of the country have been in a very bad state ; no.one has 
had anything but debts, though a bank has recently been started. 
Montenegro thus was unable to pay to Austria the balance of 
440,000 due on the postal-order business between the two states, 
and this led the latter to denounce the postal convention: Efforts 
to raise money in both London and Paris failed, but Russia, which 
has provided every Montenegrin with two. modern rifles and 
cartridges, sent an expert to Cetinje, who discovered: that the 
revenue was really as much as £100,000. Another.discovery, that 
of iron ore, in the principality may, however, prove a larger source 
of revenue, and it has been officially announced that, for the benefit 
of the mines, a small-gauge railway—the first line in the country— 
will be constructed from Nikshich to the port of Antivari, a distance 
of 100 miles. The relations between Austria and..Montenegro, 
never cordial, were further embittered by the attacks of the inspired 
Montenegrin paper, JVevesinje, which advocated the union of the 
Serb race under Prince Nicholas, and claimed: the Bocche. di 
Cattaro as an outlet for the new state.! Soon after this:the journal 
was suspended, and in his latest public utterance the. Prince. has 
asserted his liking for the Austrians! But his eldest son.is reported 
to have said that Austria, in the pursuit of her Albanian aspirations, 
believed it possible ‘‘to march across Montenegro as if :it were a 
carpet.” With Turkey, in spite of an occasional disturbance on the 
frontier, he has been on good terms, as was shown by-his. visit to 
Constantinople in 1899, his congratulations on the “ Jubilee ” last 
year, and the Sultan’s despatch of a special envoy to.the Crown 
Prince’s wedding. The dependence of Montenegro-on Russia was 
further proved by the fact that the Black Mountain. was. repre- 
sented at the Hague Conference by the Russian delegate ; atill, asa 

1 Times, Feb. 9, 1899. 
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Montenegrin remarked to a friend of the writer : “ If Russia won’t give 
us any money, we will turn our backs upon her.” The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the Turco-Servian war of 1876 has led to the mutual 
greetings of the two Serb sovereigns. What the Prince’s real views are 
with regard to the Servian throne remains, however, a mystery ; but 
rumours of late have designated his second son, Mirko, as a possible 
successor to Alexander. Having married his daughters well, he is 
anxious to provide professions for his sons. Possibly the Prince’s 
forthcoming historical novel may throw some light on the Balkan 
situation, He has categorically denied that he possesses any 
political influence, or ever talks politics, with his son-in-law, King 
Vittorio Emanuele III., but he has certainly become a person of 
more importance since his daughter became Queen of Italy. 

In Albania, at any rate, the Italians have developed a much 
greater interest than before. The late Signor Crispi, himself of 
Albanian origin, protested vehemently in a Palermo paper last year 
against an annexation of Albania by Austria, claiming for it the 
right to autonomy.! An Albanian congress, held at Naples under 
his honorary presidency, took the same line, and begged the Italian 
Parliament to protect the Albanians of Macedonia. The Marchese 
Visconti-Venosta, then Minister for Foreign Affairs, stated that both 
Italy and Austria desired the status guo in Albania,? and in this 
he was confirmed by Count Goluchowski. At the same time a 
weekly Italian steamer has been started from Bari to Scutari-in-Albania, 
two new Italian vice-consulates have been created in that country, 
and the demand for Italian post-offices at Valona and Durazzo has 
been backed by Italian ships at those ports, while a fleet is to be 
kept in the Adriatic. On their part, the Albanians have shown an 
activity which recalls their action in 1880. While milder mannered 
Arnauts founded a paper, L’étoi/e albanaise, at Bucharest, a large 
meeting of Mohammedan Albanians was held at Ipek in January 
1899 for the purpose of counteracting the movement among their 
Christian fellow-countrymen. The presence of two delegates from 
the Sultan proved that the meeting had been organised at Yildiz, 
and an offensive and defensive alliance between Abdul Hamid and 
the Albanian Mussulmans appears to have been arranged. An 
increase of fanaticism in Albania was the natural result, which has 
since manifested itself in numerous disturbances, sometimes directed 
against the Servians, as recently at Kolashin, sometimes against 
the authority of even the Sultan’s representative. The so-called 
“Slav railway” scheme, which aims at connecting the Albanian 

' L'Ora, May 4, 1900. * Corriere della Sera, Dec. 16, 1900. 
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port of San Giovanni di Medua with the Servian railway system, 
would develop, and perhaps pacify Albania ; but politics and lack of 
funds have so far prevented its accomplishment. 

In sharp contrast with Albania, Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
have continued to enjoy their usual quiet, disturbed by a religious 
question alone. Owing to the intrigues of the Vali of Scutari, two 
deputations from the Orthodox Bosniaks proceeded to Constanti- 
nople in 1899, and urged the Cicumenical Patriarch to revoke the 
Concordat made with Austria-Hungary twenty years earlier, by which 
the Emperor was accorded the right of appointing bishops to the 
three Orthodox Sees of the occupied provinces, subject to a merely 
formal ratification by the Patriarch. The deputations pretended 
that a Catholic propaganda was going on, and they were, of course, 
supported by the Russian Embassy.'! But the Patriarch and the 
Sultan both took the Austrian view, and the Emperor subsequently 
showed his impartiality by severely snubbing the Catholic Archbishop 
of Sarajevo for interfering in politics. As regards the charge of 
proselytism among the Mussulmans, it was officially stated that sixty 
out of sixty-two municipalities had Mussulman mayors, and that in 
twenty years there had been only thirty-three cases of conversion. 
Even though the King of Servia visited all the towns along the 
Bosnian frontier, there was no alarm at Vienna, and the army of 
occupation has been still further diminished. A graver difficulty, 
the mutual claims of Austria and Hungary to benefit by the occupied 
provinces, arose last year over the proposals to extend the railway 
from Sarajevo to the Turkish terminus at Mitrovitza past the Austrian 
outposts in the Sandjak of Novi-Bazar, to connect Doboj with 
Shamatz on the Save, and to give Bosnia her long-projected outlet 
on the Dalmatian coast at Spalato. While the last of these projects 
was opposed in Hungary, the first naturally met with opposition 
from Montenegro and Russia. Two new outlets were, however, 
obtained by the completion of the line from Gabela to Castelnuovo, 
on the Bocche di Cattaro, with branches to Gravosa and Trebinje. 
The Dual Monarchy is thus in direct railway communication with its 
great naval station, and will the better be able to keep Montenegro 
in order. The line, which was opened by Baron von Kallay on 
July 15 of this year, provided the Pester L/oyd with an opportunity for 
saying that “the occupation” of Bosnia and the Herzegovina 
“signifies possession.” 

Roumania’s dispute with Bulgaria and friendly relations with 
Greece have been already mentioned. Two socialistic risings of the 


1 Times, July 13, 1899. 
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peasants near Krajova and a great exodus of Jews have marked this 
State’s recent career, while finance has here, as in the other Balkan 
lands, been a crucial question.! An accusation against M. Sturdza 
of having made a pact with Hungary for crushing the Roumanian 
movement there caused that experienced statesman’s fall in 1899, 
but he is once more in office; and while a Russian Grand-Duke has 
visited the country, and the King has written about “ the brother- 
hood existing between the Russian and Roumanian arms,” he has 
maintained his connection with the Triple Alliance, and is even 
reported to have concluded a military convention with Austria- 
Hungary. Further desire has been shown for good relations with 
the Dual Monarchy in consequence of the alarm excited by the 
appearance of Russian torpedo-boats in the Roumanian waters of the 
Danube, and by the publication of a new paper at Bucharest, called 
the Orthodox Orient, for an union of the Orthodox Balkan nations 
under Russian auspices. Something has been done for the Rou- 
manians of Macedonia by the foundation of fresh schools there and 
the issue of new school-books for them ; but this will now cease. 
While the Powers have been mainly occupied elsewhere, the 
Sultan has had a comparatively quiet time. But his own subjects 
have given him several qualms. Besides the lawless Albanians, he 
has had to deal with seditious Softas at the Capital, with a rebellion 
of the students of the military school of medicine against the spy 
system, and with the manifestoes of the “young Turkish” party 
against himself. His own brother-in-law, Mahmud Pasha, and many 
other prominent persons have fled from his dominions, and one Turk 
was arrested because he had presented to the British Ambassador an 
address of sympathy with England in the war. Samos, too, hitherto 
a model of what an autonomous island should be, demanded the 
recall of Musurus, its Prince, and his successors have not given 
satisfaction to the islanders. To set against these discomforts, and 
the loss to the Empire by the death of Osman, the defender of 
Plevna, Abdul Hamid’s so-called “ Jubilee ” last year went off well, 
although it was immediately preceded by further massacres of 
Armenians at Spaghank, near Sasun, the scene of the horrors of 
1894. The remission of arrears of taxation on that joyful occasion 
was a pure farce, for the Sultan remitted what he would never have 
obtained. But he received the congratulations of a special British 
delegate, and repaid the compliment by telegraphing his congratula- 
tions on Cronje’s surrender. Yet he still favours German enterprise 


' Benger: Rumania in 1900, pp. 197-8. Damé: Histoire de la Roumanie 
contemporaine, p. 399. 
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at our expense. Thus the Germans have got an Iradé for the con- 
struction of a harbour at Haidar Pasha, while Krupp was awarded 
an order for naval armaments, though Armstrong had made a far 
lower tender. The application of a German firm for leave to lay a 
cable from Constanza to Constantinople was deferred owing to 
vigorous British protests, but the results of the German Emperor’s 
visit three years ago have been obvious. Moreover, by the gift of 
a fountain to Constantinople and by frequent telegrams to the Sultan, 
William II. has kept up the memory of his presence there. At last, 
however, some compensation was paid to the families of the two 
murdered employés of the British post-office at Constantinople who 
perished in the massacres ; and, largely owing to the efforts of Lord 
Newton, a British post-office was opened at Salonica last year. But 
this spring a determined effort has been made by the Porte to 
suppress the foreign post-offices altogether. The bags were actually 
violated and opened by Ottoman officials, but the strong attitude of 
the Powers, with the notable and easily explicable exception of 
Germany, forced the Porte to yield. Two similar incidents with 
Italy—one due to the detention of an Italian girl ina harem at 
Brdsa, the other arising out of the arrest of an Italian postal agent 
at Prevesa—were quickly settled by the threat of active measures, 
The United States, too, have intervened in the Eastern question 
with a vigorous and successful demand for the payment of com- 
pensation to their missionaries for their losses during the Armenian 
massacres. France, unable to obtain payment of debts due to two 
French subjects and the settlement of the Quays question, has 
broken off diplomatic relations with the Sultan altogether. 

Thus the principal features of the last three years in the Balkan 
Peninsula have been the quietude of Crete and the establishment of 
autonomous government in that sorely-vexed island after more than 
two centuries of Turkish misrule; the continuance of the same 
Ministry in power in Greece for far longer than the average length 
of Administrations, coupled with the absence of any bellicose 
agitation ; the financial distress of practically every Balkan state ; 
the chronic misgovernment of Macedonia ; the spread of an Albanian 
movement ; and, above all, the revival of Russian influence in the 
three Slav states. Bulgaria, Servia and Montenegro may not be able, 
owing to mutual jealousies, especially between the two Serb peoples, 
to form that much discussed Balkan Triple Alliance which was to 
form a counterpoise to the Greco-Roumanian enfente; but they all 
three take their cue from Russia. As her interest in the Far East 
lessens, Russia is certain to return to her first love, and we may ere 
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long see another instance of that “ Punic faith,” in dealing with the 
Austro-Russian agreement of 1897, which has characterised the 
Muscovite policy in regard to treaties. At present, it is true, the 
lull in the near Eastern question continues ; but the time will come 
when that eternal problem will once again vex the diplomatists of 
Europe. 

W. MILLER. 
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A GREAT BELGIAN ASTRONOMER. 


LTHOUGH perhaps unknown to the general public, one of 

the greatest Belgian astronomers of the nineteenth century 

was Jean Charles Houzeau. He accomplished much excellent 

work in astronomy, which has rendered his name for ever immortal 

in the history of the “sublime science.” Houzeau was born in the 

suburb of Havre, near Mons, on October 7, 1820, on a small property 

owned by his parents. He was the elder of two sons, and his brother, 

M. Auguste Houzeau, became professor at the School of Mines at 
Mons, and a member of the Chamber of Representatives. 

Like many other great men, Houzeau was a precocious child. 
Before he could read or write he showed an evident taste for 
astronomy, and it is said of him that with the sweetmeats given him 
by his parents and friends he used to make figures representing the 
constellations on a table! In his studies at the college of Mons he 
achieved a brilliant success, and was awarded a silver medal for his 
zeal and hard work. Heentered the University of Brussels in 1837. 
Here he was not so successful, either from his indifference to honours 
and distinctions or on account of his taste for original investigation. 
Disappointed by his want of success at the University, his parents 
brought him home to Mons, and here he was free to follow his 
astronomical studies. He built with his own hands a small observa- 
tory on a hill called Panisel, situated near his father’s residence. It 
merely consisted of a wooden hut, and contained a mural circle, a 
transit instrument, and a telescope mounted equatorially. The tubes 
of these instruments were of zinc, and the lenses, which were 
purchased in Paris, were not even achromatic! This equipment, 
although a very imperfect one for the study of astronomy, shows the 
taste and aptitude of the young astronomer, who was then only 
eighteen. A little after this, in the years 1838-41, Houzeau became 
a journalist, and wrote a considerable number of articles in a Brussels 
paper called “ Emancipation.” The papers were on various subjects, 
such as the conservation of woods, the use of air as a motor, the 
application of geology to agriculture, civil architecture, steam-engines, 
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navigable canals, the improvement of railways, artesian wells, &c., a 
remarkable series of articles for so young a man. He also wrote a 
small work on turbines, their construction and application to industrial 
purposes, but this is now lost. 

During the years 1840 and 1841, young Houzeau studied a course 
of science at Paris. Hereturned to the country in 1842 and resumed 
his astronomical studies, in which he was encouraged by Quetelet, 
then Director of the Brussels Observatory, who permitted him to act 
as a voluntary assistant in certain observatory work. 

About this time Houzeau sent a communication to the 
** Astronomische Nachrichten” on the Zodiacal Light, and this note 
was referred to by Humboldt in his famous “Cosmos.” Up to this 
Houzeau was quite unknown in the astronomical world. During the 
years 1843 and 1844 Houzeau paid many visits to Paris, and studied 
astronomical works in the National Library. In 1844 he published 
an important paper in the “ Astronomische Nachrichten” on the binary 
stars 61 Cygni and 70 Ophiuchi. With reference to the latter star 
he showed that there was an irregularity in its apparent motion 
which seemed to indicate that either the component stars did not 
follow Newton’s laws of gravitation, or else that the centre of motion 
is not the centre of gravity of the masses. This irregularity in the 
motion of 70 Ophiuchi is now well known, but has not yet been very 
satisfactorily explained. Houzeau ascribed it to an effect of the 
aberration of light, but this view was contested by Sir John Herschel 
in the “ Astronomische Nachrichten” (No. 520). 

From the year 1844 Houzeau made meteorological as well as 
astronomical observations at the Brussels Observatory. On August 3 
of that year he presented to the Belgian Academy of Sciences an 
important paper on the August meteors, and showed how to determine 
the “radiant” point. In the year 1845 Houzeau sent some papers 
on comets to the Belgian Academy, but for some reason these were 
not published. About this period Houzeau seems to have first 
thought of compiling an astronomical bibliography. His idea was 
to continue the work of Lalande, which stopped in 1802. This 
great work, on which he spent an enormous amount of labour, was 
completed and published in Brussels in 1887, the year before his 
death. 

On September 30, 1846, Houzeau was appointed assistant 
astronomer at the Brussels Observatory, on the small salary of 1,400 
francs, or about £56 a year. He occupied this position for about 
three years, and during that period he communicated no papers to 
the Academy, his whole time being devoted to the duties of his office. 
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His labours and zeal were much thought of by Quetelet, who speaks 
highly of Houzeau in the “Annales de l’Observatoire de Bruxelles” 
(1851). During his stay at the Observatory, Houzeau observed the 
transits of Mercury across the sun’s disc, which took place on May 8, 
1845, and November 8, 1848. Healso observed a comet discovered 
by Colla at Parma, and computed its orbit. In October and November 
1846, Houzeau undertook a series of observations of the planet 
Neptune, which had then been recently discovered. In 1848 and 1849 
he published a number of articles of a democratic and republican 
character, and on account of his political sentiments he was dismissed 
from his post in the Observatory on April 6, 1849, notwithstanding 
Quetelet’s efforts on his behalf. 

In September 1849 Houzeau left Belgium, accompanied by two 
friends, for an excursion in Germany, Switzerland, and France. They 
travelled partly on foot and partly by railroad and diligence, and 
visited several places of interest. In May 1850 he went to Paris and 
remained there till 1855. During this period he had no regular 
occupation, but studied at the National Library and accumulated an 
enormous number of notes on all sorts of subjects. He then went 
to England, and, assisted by his brother, made some experiments on 
the possibility of optical telegraphy by means of lights, but his labours 
ended in no practical result. 

In the years 1851-54 Houzeau wrote several papers on physical 
geography and geodesy. 

In November 1854 he was appointed astronomer to the Belgian 
War Department, to assist in the topographical survey of the country. 
This work was carried on in summer in the field, and Houzeau passed 
the winter in Paris, reducing his observations and, in his leisure 
hours, studying in the School of Mines. His work on the survey of 
Belgium was continued until May 1857, when, from want of funds, 
the work was stopped. Notwithstanding his arduous work in these 
years he still found time to write newspaper articles on various 
subjects, some astronomical. In 1857 he published an important 
work on physical geography, entitled “ Histoire du Sol de l'Europe.” 
In maps illustrating this volume he shows the varying heights of the 
ground by “contour lines” or lines of equal height and by tints, 
and this method of map-making, now frequently employed, seems 
to have been invented by Houzeau. 

After losing his post in the War Department, Houzeau returned 
to Mons, and prepared for a visit to America, a journey which he 
had long contemplated. On June 21, 1857, he started for Brussels, 
and on. July 1 he proceeded to London, and resided there for two 
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months in order to improve his knowledge of English. On Septem- 
ber 10 he sailed from Liverpool on board the sailing ship Metropolis 
for New Orleans. The voyage lasted seven weeks, and after some 
rough weather and rather scanty fare the ship arrived at New Orleans 
on October 28. Although his intention was, on leaving England, to 
spend only a few months in the United States, his visit to America 
was extended toa period of twenty years! During this period of 
his life a large portion of his astronomical work was done. He also 
wrote a number of papers on the manners, customs, and institutions 
of the United States. These accounts were communicated to a 
periodical called “Revue trimestrielle” during the years 1858-68, 
and included a discussion on the abolition of slavery, a subject in 
which he always took the deepest interest. 

After spending a short time at New Orleans he proceeded in 
company with a caravan of farmers to Texas, a country at that time 
almost absolutely unknown. After numerous adventures on the 
prairies, Houzeau arrived on May 21, 1858, at the small town of San 
Antonio. While here he was employed by a company to do some 
survey work for irrigation purposes. He then joined another caravan 
and proceeded on an excursion to the Rio Grande, the large river 
which forms the boundary between Texas and Mexico. The journey 
there and back lasted from September 1 to October 15, 1858, and 
during that time Houzeau made some interesting meteorological obser- 
vations. It was then that the famous comet of Donati shone so bril- 
liantly inthe evening sky. It was first seen by Houzeau on September 19, 
and he remarked that it passed over the stars Sigma and Rho Bodtis 
without obscuring their light. A little after his return to San Antonio 
Houzeau was again employed by the company mentioned above to 
make some explorations to the west of Texas. This work occupied 
him for nearly four years, during which he passed a wandering life, 
living chiefly in the open air, investigating the climate and the 
mineral and other resources of a country as large as France. 

At the beginning of the year 1861, the war between the Northern 
and Southern States broke out. At this time Houzeau was about to 
undertake a geological excursion to the most distant part of the 
prairie, and on the completion of this work he returned to San 
Antonio. After a short rest he proceeded on a second geological 
expedition to the Rio Pecos, but owing to the political state of the 
country he was obliged to return. 

After a little Houzeau left San Antonio and returned to Austin. 
Some of his friends there tried to induce him to join the staff of the 
Confederate Army in the capacity of an engineer, but he firmly 
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refused to have anything to do with upholding the cause of slavery. 
After a short residence at Austin he returned to San Antonio and 
occupied his time with his intellectual labours. But owing to his sym- 
pathy with the negroes he was not long permitted to remain in peace ; 
and, as the authorities tried to compel him to join the militia, in 
spite of his protestations, made through the Belgian Consul at New 
Orleans, he determined to leave San Antonio and proceed to Mexico. 
After several adventures on the journey, he arrived safely at Mata- 
moros, near the mouth of the Rio Grande, on March 20, 1862. 
Here he remained for some months, and supported himself by 
gardening and architectural work on buildings in the town. Wishing 
to visit the United States, he succeeded, after some difficulty, in 
obtaining a free passage on an American warship bound for New 
Orleans, and arrived in that city on January 31, 1863. Here he lived 
for five years—with the exception of a visit of four months to the city 
of Philadelphia. Durit.g his sojourn in New Orleans he wrote many 
articles, under the name of Dalloz, for a journal called the “ Union,” 
published in the interests of the negroes, for whom Houzeau always 
had the greatest sympathy. He soon became editor of this paper ; 
and during his absence in Philadelphia its name was changed to the 
“Tribune.” On his return to New Orleans he was appointed director 
of the journal, and for over three years he continued to champion 
with energy the cause of the negroes. The number of articles he 
wrote for the “ Tribune” was prodigious, and sufficient to fill several 
large volumes. His labours in the negro cause aroused the ani- 
mosity of the planters, and he experienced much persecution on 
account of his views. Some disagreement between Houzeau and the 
administrators of the “Tribune” led to his resignation, which was 
accepted on January 18, 1868, and on April 25 of the same year the 
journal ceased to exist. 

During his residence in America Houzeau wrote several astro- 
nomical papers for European journals. Among these was one “ On 
the determination of the radius vector of a new planet,” in which he 
showed a new method of finding the distance of a planet from the 
sun and calculating the elements of its orbit. He also wrote papers 
on the parallax of the planets and on the proper motions of the stars. 

His connection with journalism in New Orleans having come to 
an end, Houzeau resolved to proceed to Jamaica, an idea which he 
had long entertained. On May 17, 1868, he left New Orleans, and 
on June 5 arrived at Kingston, one of the principal ports of that 
island. Houzeau lived in Jamaica for about six years, and employed 
his time in the pursuit of his favourite studies. He would probably 
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have remained here for the rest of his life had not the death of 
Quetelet in 1874 recalled him to Brussels to undertake—at the 
urgent request of his friends—the Directorship of the Brussels 
Observatory. Some of the most important work of Houzeau’s active 
life was accomplished during his residence in Jamaica. Soon after 
his arrival at Kingston he rented a farm a few miles from that town. 
Here he remained only a year, and in 1868 he removed to a place a 
few miles farther away, called Ross View, at the foot of the Blue 
Mountains. His new residence was a small house, to which was 
attached a garden of about two and a half acres, containing cocoa-nut 
palms, mango trees, guavas, pine-apples, &c. Here, again, Houzeau 
found himself in the midst of a negro community, who at first 
showed symptoms of hostility, but, finding that Houzeau was in 
sympathy with them, they soon became his friends. In this beauti- 
ful climate his life seems to have been a happy one, free from the 
cares and excitement of more civilised regions. For servants he 
had a young mulatto named William Lang, who came with him from 
New Orleans, and a young negro named Georges Hall, and they both 
seem to have been devoted to his service. 

While in Jamaica Houzeau made several excursions into the 
interior of the island, and one expedition—undertaken in 1873—to 
the summit of the Blue Mountains seems to have been almost a 
“voyage of discovery,” as in those days these mountains were com- 
paratively unknown to travellers. 

By the aid of a small printing press, and with the help of his two 
attendants, Houzeau printed several small works during his stay at 
Jamaica. These were chiefly on mathematical subjects ; and, as 
only a few copies were printed, they are now extremely rare. While 
in Jamaica he wrote many other papers on subjects connected with 
astronomy and natural history. For the study of natural history he 
seems to have always had a great aptitude; and, indeed, his work 
“ Etudes sur les facultés mentales des animaux comparées & celles de 
homme ” would alone have been sufficient to establish his fame as 
a great philosopher and naturalist. Some authors have even placed 
his writings on this subject in the same rank as those of the illus- 
trious Darwin. 

Among his astronomical labours at Jamaica may be mentioned 
his observations on the Zodiacal Light, and his “ Atlas of Stars visible 
to the naked eye.” The latter work is one of considerable importance, 
executed as it was in a beautiful climate like that of Jamaica, and 
at a station situated not far from the equator, a position which 
enabled this eminent observer to see nearly all the stars in doth 
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hemispheres. About thirty years before Houzeau commenced his 
survey of the heavens, the famous Argelander had published maps 
of the northern hemisphere and a portion of the southern. This 
work was afterwards revised by Heis ; and Behrmann had published 
a similar work for the southern hemisphere. Houzeau’s work has, 
however, the advantage of having been accomplished by one observer 
for both hemispheres. This work was commenced on February 25, 
1875. At first Houzeau feared that it would be an undertaking of 
great magnitude and labour, but after a few days’ experience he came 
to the conclusion that it would be a comparatively easy task. Before 
three months had elapsed he found that one-third of the work was 
done. It has been estimated, from Argelander’s observations in the 
northern hemisphere, that the total number of stars visible to the 
naked eye in doth hemispheres would be about 4,200. Houzeau’s 
maps show nearly 6,000, an increase partly explained by the clearer 
skies of Jamaica, and partly, Houzeau thought, by the difficulty of 
seeing southern stars near the horizon of Argelander’s station. 

To enable him to see the stars round the southern pole, Houzeau 
went to Panama on October 16, 1875, and having there completed 
his maps he returned to Jamaica on December 16 of the same year. 
Here he found a telegram awaiting him, announcing his appointment 
as Director of the Brussels Observatory. 

Before relating Houzeau’s subsequent career, let us further con- 
sider his star atlas. In addition to all the stars visible to the naked 
eye, he added a drawing of the Milky Way, shown blue on a white 
ground. His drawing is somewhat diagrammatic and deficient in 
detail. The method of delineation adopted by Houzeau was to. 
trace the lines of equal brightness (or “isophotes” as he terms 
them) of the various portions of the Milky Way. These somewhat 
resemble, he says, the “contour” lines on terrestrial maps, and are 
filled in with a blue tint, the washes of colour being placed one over 
the other, so that “plus il y a de courbes, plus l’espace renfermé dans 
la derniére est brillant.” As in Heis’s drawing of the Milky Way 
Houzeau shows five gradations of brightness, and these he deter- 
mined by comparing the brilliancy of different portions with 
neighbouring stars of magnitudes 6-7, 6, 5-6, 5, and 4-5. In making 
this comparison he was guided by the appearance or disappearance 
of the luminous patches of Milky Way light in the twilight or moon- 
light simultaneously with the stars of comparison. It seems doubtful, 
however, whether this method is susceptible of any great accuracy, 
the comparison of a bright point like a star with a nebulosity 
extending over a considerable area being evidently a matter of much 
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difficulty and considerable uncertainty. The visibility of the star 
and the adjoining nebulosity might not, in all cases, be equally 
affected by varying atmospheric conditions, and the gradations of 
light in the different portions of the galaxy are so gradual, numerous, 
and complicated that many of the smaller details would unavoidably 
be lost. Houzeau seems to have been conscious of the uncertainty 
of his method, for he says: ‘‘Cependant il ne serait pas exact d’en 
conclure que ces plaques brillants donnent autant de lumiére qu’une 
nappe continue d’étoiles du 5m. ordre, il est incontestable que 
leur étendue aide 4 les apercevoir, et que leur visibilité ne repose pas 
uniquement sur leur éclat spécifique.” The drawing, being, however, 
the work of a single observer and so accomplished an astronomer as 
Houzeau, and moreover executed from observations made in a 
favourably situated station like Jamaica, possesses a value to which 
it might not otherwise be entitled. 

As has been said, Houzeau was, in December 1875, offered the 
appointment of Director of the Brussels Observatory. But some of 
the Belgian Ministers had opposed his nomination, owing to his well- 
known republican opinions. They even induced the King to cancel 
his nomination. However, these difficulties were surmounted by 
his friends, and in the beginning of 1876 his appointment to the 
Observatory was definitely decided. Houzeau left Jamaica on 
March 25, 1876, and on June 17 of the same year he took over 
charge of the Observatory. He at once commenced a thorough 
reorganisation of the establishment, which had for some years become 
much out of date both as to its instruments and its management. 
During the six years he remained in charge of the Observatory he 
made many changes. On his arrival there were only four assistants, 
butwhen he retired in 1883 the number was sixteen. In the way of 
instruments he added equatorial telescopes of 6 and 15 inches 
aperture, constructed by Cooke, of York, a meridian circle of 6 inches, 
the work of Repsold, and other instruments. During his superin- 
tendence of the Observatory he laboured as usual with great zeal, 
and the amount of work accomplished was very considerable. Many 
works were published during this period, including the star atlas 
already referred to. 

In 1882, Houzeau, accompanied by two assistants, went to his 
former residence, San Antonio, in Texas, to observe the transit of 
Venus which took place in December of that year. His observations 
were only partially successful, owing to the presence of clouds during 
the early phases of the phenomenon. On his return to Europe he 
remained for some time at Orthez, near Pau, and afterwards at Blois. 
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In November 1883 he resigned the directorship of the Brussels 
Observatory, and in 1886 he returned to Brussels and resided there 
until the day of his death. 

After his retirement from the Observatory his time was chiefly 
devoted to the completion of his “ Bibliographie Astronomique,” a 
work already referred to in the beginning of this paper. His health, 
never very robust, became much impaired, and after considerable 
suffering he expired on July 12, 1888. His remains were conveyed 
to his native place, Mons, and there interred on July 15. He was 
twice married, but left no children. 

Houzeau possessed many noble traits of character. He was 
charitable, honourable, just, modest, and frank. Outwardly he was 
somewhat reserved in manner, but he had a warm heart and was a 
good and constant friend. He was held in high esteem by the 
members of the Observatory. His object in life seems to have been 
to help in the cause of humanity and science. 

Houzeau’s studies included almost all branches of human know- 
ledge. He was a veritable encyclopedia. During his active life he 
gave his attention to astronomy, meteorology, geography, geodesy, 
philosophy, literature, political economy, &c. Although he made 
no great discovery in astronomy, his published works show great 
knowledge and judgment, and an original treatment of his subject 
which renders them very interesting and instructive, not only to 
scientific students, but also to the general reader. The famous 
French astronomer, Flammarion, said of him, “ Houzeau was a 
laborious student, an independent man, a noble heart, and a grand 
character. He always placed the love of science and truth above 
personal interest and the vain ambitions to which many students 
sacrifice their lives. His name will remain nobly associated with 
the history of contemporary astronomy, of which he was one of 
the most genuine representatives. His beautiful career, alas! too 
short, was wholly devoted to the cause of Progress.” 


J. ELLARD GORE. 
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LOOKING BACKWARD IN 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 


HE County Councils of this country are the custodians of 
important old-time documents which throw much light on 
the condition of the people of bygone ages. Not the least important 
deal with cases tried at the quarter sessions. Crime, of course, by 
no means represents the chief interest of the ancient records. It is 
satisfactory to find that not a few Councils are having their valuable 
manuscripts arranged for ready reference, which is a boon to the 
local historian, and to the national historian, for the stream of local 
history swells that of the nation. The side-lights obtained from the 
county records are of the greatest possible value to real students of 
the past, and afford not a little entertainment to the general reader. 
The new light on local history is spreading through the land from 
sunny Cornwall to bleak Northumberland; the county documents are 
attracting more or less attention, depending greatly, perhaps, on 
the scholarlike attainments of the chief officials of the respective 
districts. 

The manuscripts in several instances are being published. Those 
relating to Hertfordshire, from 1620 to 1800—an extended period 
replete with historical importance—are printed in an octavo volume 
of about two hundred pages. The book does not contain a title- 
page, not even the name of the printer and the date of publication. 
It is to be presumed it is issued for private circulation. On the 
opening page it simply states: ‘“ Notes from the Hertfordshire 
County Records.” Then follow a series of valuable extracts from 
the original documents, which cannot fail to interest the antiquary 
and historian. The notes treat of many themes. We see how, for 
slight offences in not by any means remote times, men were hanged, 
women whipped, men fined for presuming to commence a trade 
without first serving a seven years’ apprenticeship; not a few im- 
prisoned for neglecting to attend church on saints’ days and Sundays. 
We find much precaution taken to keep streams clear and protect 
fish, which must have been an important article of food when it was 
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impossible to bring it fresh inland from the sea, on account of the 
slow mode of transit in the olden times. Burning the hands, putting 
people in the pillory, and sending prisoners to the hulks, considering 
cases of witchcraft, are a few of the many subjects included in the 
work before us. 

Cases of brawling in church are somewhat numerous; in the 
earlier days of the Quakers it was by no means an uncommon 
practice for disturbances to be raised in the sanctuary. It appears 
on Sunday, February 14, 1657-58, Henry Feast, of Roydon, Essex, 
entered Hunsdon Church; the minister, having finished the prayers, 
was about to preach, when Feast called out in a loud voice, “ The 
prayer of the wicked is an abomination to the Lord!” The minister 
asked if he applied the Scripture to him, but his answer could not be 
heard by reason of the tumult in the church. At Thorley, about the 
same time, a clergyman was requested publicly in church to give an 
account of his “call” to the ministry. The zealous Quakers some- 
times met with their match. On a certain occasion, relates Leyland 
in his “ Yorkshire Coast,” at Orton in Westmorland, the then vicar, 
Mr. Fothergill, had on a particular Sunday exchanged pulpits with 
Mr. Dalton, of Shap, who happened to be possessed of but one eye. 
However, a Quaker, presumably hatted, stalked into Orton Church 
during the sermon, and in a loud voice called out to the preacher : 
* Come down, thou false Fothergill!” ‘* Who told thee,” asked the 
minister, “that my name was Fothergill?” “The Spirit,” quoth the 
other. “Then that spirit of thine is a lying spirit,” exclaimed the 
minister conclusively, “ for it is well known that I am not Fothergill, 
but peed Dalton, of Shap.” At Nottingham, in 1649, George Fox 
interrupted the minister in the course of his sermon, and for this 
offence was put into prison. A keen eye seems to have been kept 
on the Quakers. Under the year 1662 we find it stated in the 
Hertfordshire records that the Quakers and others buried, contrary 
to the law, an old man in an orchard. We find in the documents 
for 1685 a list of twelve Quakers in prison for not conforming to the 
usages of the Church of England. 

In the past the Church exercised a great power in respect to the 
education of the land. If aman presumed to open a school without 
a licence he was brought before the justices. On April 24, 1682, 
there is a record of the presentment of John Savil, of Hoddesdon, 
for keeping a school in that place without a licence. Twelve years 
later is a notice of the presentment of Jonas Trayhearne, of Stanstead, 
for a similar offence. In the bundle of papers for 1720 is the “Indict- 
ment of John Owen, of Hemel Hempstead, schoolmaster, for keeping 
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a private school for boys without being licensed by the archbishop, 
bishop, or spiritual guardian of the diocese.” 

From an early period in our history we may trace the hold the 
clergy had in respect to education in this country, but we may 
regard Owen’s case, occurring in 1720, as a late instance of main- 
taining it. 

Fining persons for swearing is frequently named in the Hertford- 
shire records. During the Commonwealth the laws against swearing 
were severe. Nota few Acts of Parliament have been passed relating 
to the use of profane language. In 1650 a law was passed, called 
“An Act for the better preventinge and suppressienge of the detest- 
able sin of prophane swearing and cursing.” It directed that a record 
of all convictions be kept by the Justice of the Peace, and the 
names of the offenders convicted be published quarterly. The 
amounts of the fines were graduated according to the rank of the 
offenders. The fines for the first offence were: a lord, 30s. ; a baronet 
or knight, 20s. ; an esquire, 10s.; a gentleman, 6s. 8d. ; all inferior 
persons 3s. 4@. For the second offence, double the aforesaid. For 
the tenth offence, “he or she be adjudged a common swearer, or 
curser, and be bound with sureties to the good behaviour during 
three years.” If the offenders failed to pay the fines they were put 
into the stocks. Later the fines were reduced, but for a long period 
an attempt was made by law to check swearing. On April 24, 1682, 
William Bennett, of Stockford, was presented as being ‘a common 
swearer.” Coming down to the reign of William III., and in the year 
1701, among the documents is a certificate setting forth that “ Richard 
Rowland, of Potten, petty of chapman, who swore God damn him, 
three times, was fined 3s. That Mary Stratten, wife of George 
Stratten, of Ware Upland, who swore By God several times, was, 
for default of distress, set in the stocks three hours ; and that Thomas 
Phip, of Ware Upland, victualler, being convicted of swearing By his 
Maker, paid 1s. to the poor of Ware Upland.” 

Prior to the foregoing, Philip Dugard, of Bishop’s Stortford, in 
1697, was convicted of swearing two oaths, was unable to pay the 
fine, and was placed in the stocks. Many entries relate to swearing, 
and the stocks often have been put into use. Henry Lamb, of 
Bishop’s Hatfield, in 1711, for speaking disrespectfully of the 
justices and swearing, was fined 4os. 

Alehouses appear to have met with little favour in Hertfordshire 
in the olden time. There are copies of petitions for closing them. 
One, presented to the magistrates from Much Hadham in 1664, 
states: “The poor labouring people of the said parish spend their 
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livelihood in these houses, and leave their ‘charge’ to penury, or 
to the relief of the petitioners.” The following is a copy of a 
rather interesting document bearing on this theme, and we think it 
well worth reproducing. It belongs to the year 1668, and runs as 
follows: “ Petition of the inhabitants of Tutteridge, that in the said 
parish there never had been in the memory of man any common 
Alehouse allowed or licensed to be set up amongst them, there being 
no usual road through the said village to any place or market town 
whatsoever. Nevertheless a license has been lately granted to one 
John Benion to sell ale and beer, who is, by profession, a tailor and 
clerk of the parish, and able to get a competent livelihood thereby 
if he would apply himself to his calling, his wife also is a lusty 
young woman able to work for her living. The said Alehouse is of 
no other use than to ‘ debauch’ the poor of the neighbourhood and 
servants of the parish, being a disorderly tippling house, receiving 
and entertaining idle persons, and suffering them to continue and sit 
drinking there, not only on ordinary days but on Sundays also, many 
times at unreasonable hours in the night, and is a harbour for vagrants 
and vagabonds, to the great prejudice and endangering of the said 
neighbourhood.” It would appear from the following document of 
1686, that a magistrate sometimes performed the duties which are now 
regarded as the special work of the policeman. The following is a 
copy of the “Information against Joseph Bangham, of Bishop’s 
Stortford, for making a disturbance at the White Lion at Bishop’s 
Stortford, and when John Yardley, Doctor of Physic, a Justice of 
the Peace, came over to where he was drinking and singing at 
1o at night and told him it was time to go home, and it was 
not fit to make such a noise, the said Joseph but just stirred his hat 
and clapped it on again, ‘sitting on his tail,’ and replied to the 
Justice he would go home when he had made an end of his drink. 
And when the Justice had gone, he went to the rest of the company 
and said: ‘Zounds ! what, were you all fools, to stand with your 
hats off to the Justice? What, is he a King? You see I kept my 
hat on.’” We see from the removing of the hat a recognition 
of the high position of the Justice of Peace in the past. In 
modern times not a few try to maintain the ancient traditions of 
the office. In North Britain the attempt gave rise to a rather 
amusing story. A woman was driving home a cow, and it attempted 
to run away. She called out toa man to stop it, but with dignity he 
said: “I am not a man, I am a magistrate!” Ten appears rather 
late to keep open an alehouse in the country. Times, however, 
had greatly changed since the year 1390, when a by-law was passed 
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at Tamworth, which provided that no man, woman, or servant 
should go out after the ringing of the curfew from one place to 
another unless they had a light in their hands, under pain of imprison- 
ment. For along period it was the signal for closing public-houses. 

Drinking the health of the banished Stuarts often led to trouble, 
and the Hertfordshire manuscripts supply instances. In 1715, 
there are the “‘ Depositions of George Priest, of Ashwel, a Quaker. 
That he, being in a room in the Royal Oak in Ashwel, drinking 
with others, heard John Langthorne drink a health to the Pretender 
by the name of King James the Third, but believes that at the 
time the said John Langthorne and most of those in his company 
were greatly in drink.” Another document tells us that Langthorne 
denied the charge. At this we are not surprised, for had it been 
proved his punishment would have been severe. We find in 
Adams’s Weekly Courant for Wednesday, July 20, to Wednesday, 
July 27, 1757, the following item of news: “ Friday last, a dragoon 
belonging to Lord Cadogan’s Regiment, at Nottingham, received 
300 lashes, and was to receive 300 more at Derby, and to be 
drum’d out of the Regiment with halter about his neck, for drinking 
the Pretender’s health.” 

Whipping in public and private has been a popular mode of 
punishment from the time of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors down to 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. The records of Hert- 
fordshire include a great many notes bearing on this subject. An 
indictment of John Badcocke, a labourer of Ware, occurs in 1693, 
for theft, and he was to be whipped at the cart’s tail at Ware, from the 
Crown to the Great River. A man in 1701, for stealing from some 
ponds and rivers six trout, value 1rod., was ordered to be whipped 
at the market place, Hertford. The next case brings into use the 
pillory as well as the whipping-post. It is the “Indictment of 
Matthias Nixon for delivering a counterfeit note from John Eldridge, 
chief constable of the Hundred of Edwin’s Tree, to Valentine Lee, 
chief constable of the same Hundred, and upon which the said 
Matthias received £2 12s. 6d.” This document is endorsed: 
“Ordered that the said Matthias be whipped on Tuesday, 12th 
July, 1709, at the public whipping-post at Hertford, and to stand 
on the pillory at Hertford the Saturday following, and at Royston 
the next Wednesday seven-night for two [s7c] hours between twelve 
and one.” In 1732 a labourer was tried and found guilty of stealing 
an iron tobacco box, valued at 1od., and was ordered to be whipped 
at Hertford till his back was bloody. A labourer in 1741 pleaded 
guilty of stealing two pounds of bacon, valued at 1od., and was ordered 
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to be publicly whipped. In 1742 Sarah Ashby, of Hemel Hemp- 
stead, was found convicted of stealing one salt fish and a pint of 
beans, valued at 1od., and was sentenced to be whipped in the house 
of correction. Four years later Susannah Perkins, of Hoddesdon, 
spinster, was tried and found guilty in 1746 of stealing several 
pieces of salted pork, of the value of tod. She was ordered to 
be whipped at Hoddesdon till her back was bloody, and then be 
discharged. In several places in this country the whipping-post 
still stands, and serves to remind us of bygone ways and days. 
The old town of Kirton-in-Lindsey, Lincolnshire, in bygone times 
was a place of importance, and among the names of those who have 
held the manor is that of Piers Gaveston, the favourite of Edward II. 
Near the modern police station is a post on which are irons, enabling 
it to be used as a whipping-post and stocks. No reference relating 
to it can be found in the old-time accounts or other documents. 
Old folk say that in years agone people were detained to the post 
by means of the irons, but no instances can be remembered of a whip 
being employed. 

At Coleshill are still standing the pillory, whipping-post, and 
stocks, and, as might be expected, attract much attention from 
visitors to this old Midland town. Parts of the whipping-post and 
stocks, bearing the date of 1598, still remain also at Waltham Abbey, 
Essex. When John Taylor wrote his rhymes, engines of punishment 
appear to have been somewhat plentiful. In one of his books issued 
in 1630 he says: 

In London, and within a mile, I ween 
There are jails or prisons full eighteen, 
And sixty whipping-posts, and stocks, and cages. 


Warrants, we learn, were issued in 1677 against carriers for having 
six horses in their waggons, contrary to Act of Parliament. It is not 
surprising that so many horses were employed and laws disregarded, 
as the roads were so cut up and almost impassable. In the papers 
for 1697 light is thrown on the dangers of travelling at that period. 
We find a copy of a writ dated 21st October, 1697, issued by the 
Chief Constable of the county to the constables of St. Andrew’s, 
Hertford. It is stated: ‘‘ That whereas it is manifest that the roads 
are so infested with robbers that it is highly dangerous for persons 
to travel with any sum of money, he is to provide five or six able 
bodied men without horses, and cause them to be well armed with 
muskets, carbines or guns well loaded and fit for execution, and 
cause them to be ready in the market-place at Hertford to-morrow 
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morning at half-past six.” A document of August 18, 1733, details 
information given by Thomas Lewis, of Lime Street, in the City of 
London, sugar refiner; it is stated “that about 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon of Saturday, 18th August, as he was coming up to London 
by the Lincoln coach between Welwyn and Hatfield, he was robbed 
of eight guineas, two moidores and 5s. in silver, by a single highway- 
man in a dark coloured coat upon a brown bay horse.” At the same 
time Jane Stourton says she was robbed in a like manner. We are 
surprised at a highwayman being able so easily to commit a robbery, 
and are tempted to ask if those in charge of the coach had any con- 
nection with highwaymen. From far distant times ‘“ Hue and Cry” 
was heard in England. It was customary to pursue all robbers, 
felons, &c., from hundred to hundred, from county to county, with 
“horn and with voice.” Formerly the hundred had to make good 
all loss occasioned by robberies therein committed unless the felons 
were taken. We find the constable at Ware in 1678 neglected to 
raise hue and cry after John Kenmare, a soldier in Captain Lawder’s 
Company who murdered John Williamson, drummer in the same 
Company, at Ware. 

The wail of the cock-fighter attracts notice in 1666 ; a letter dated 
February 22 of that year, from Richard Browne to Lord Grandison, 
draws attention to the fact that divers men have stolen cocks 
from Lord Grandison’s Cock-walks, being instigated thereto by “ the 
one-eyed knave Garrett,” who wanted cocks to fight his match at 
Thame, Oxfordshire, where already he had some of Lord Coleraine’s 
cocks. 

Burning the hand was a common mode of punishment, and 
mention is made of it in many places in the Hertfordshire records. We 
read in 1772: “Indictment of Thomas Hobbs, of Whitehampstead, 
labourer, for stealing a riding jacket value £1 15., to be burnt in the 
hand and imprisoned one month.” In 1773 a labourer of Standon 
was tried and found guilty of stealing a bushel measure of wheat 
worth 6s. His sentence was to be burnt in the hand in court and 
imprisoned one month in gaol. The particulars of the other cases 
are similar to the foregoing. In the Lancaster Criminal Court is 
still preserved a branding iron. 

Notices of persons being hanged occur frequently in the records, 
and statements similar to the following are given: ‘ Disbursements 
attending keeping the gaol from Easter 1778 to Easter 1779.” 
Amongst the items are: “ For whipping John Kensey, 5s.; for burn- 
ing William Freeman, 5s. ; for whipping Elizabeth Edwards, 5s. ; paid 
for halters, 2s.; cart and horse to attend execution, 1os.; paid 
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executioner, £1 15.; wine for Sacrament, 1s.” Next year we find a 
record of the following payments: “ Forwhipping Thomas Cooke, 5s.; 
for whipping Benjamin Dorman at the cart’s tail, ros. 6¢. ; for burning 
Thomas Coleman in the hand, 5s. ; for executing William Childs and 
Thomas Chitwynd, £1 1s.; for halters, 2s.; wine for the Sacra- 
ment, 1s. 3¢.; cart and horses to attend the execution, t1os.” 
Prisoners often suffered much from sickness caused by unsanitary 
condition of the gaol. In 1774 is an account of Cornelius Wilson 
as follows: “ For clothing the prisoners for their trials on account of 
the distemper—zz2 prisoners, £26 145. 9¢. Paid for shaving them, 
and vinegar to wash them with, 11s. Paid fora tin pot and vinegar and 
charcoal to fumigate the courts and gaol, ros. 6d.” We find further 
payments : “Paid for setting Vaux in the pillory, 5s. ; paid for halfa 
hogshead of vinegar to wash out all the walls and dungeons, 
LI I2s. 6d.” 

It will be gathered from our gleanings amongst the records of 
Hertfordshire that they are full of historical value and antiquarian 
interest, and that the County Council have done a great service to 
students and others in publishing a carefully compiled volume of the 
more interesting facts drawn from the local manuscripts entrusted to 
their keeping, and we hope others will follow their example. 


WILLIAM ANDREWS. 
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TALES OF AMBASSADORS. 


T is curious to think of Bentham and Talleyrand being boon 
companions. The hard-headed English political economist 
and the brilliant versatile French diplomatist do not seem specially 
well matched. But they had a great regard for one another. Some 
one remarked once to Talleyrand that people were always stealing 
from Bentham’s writings. ‘ That is true,” replied Talleyrand; “ but 
although he is robbed by all the world, he still remains rich.” 
Bentham asked Talleyrand to dine with him one day alone. This was 
when they were both old men and had known each other forty years. 
Bentham wrote: “As to wine, I have nothing better than some 
tolerable St. George ; so if this drug is a point with you (I only use it 
for medicine, as I belong to the sect of the Rechabites), you will do 
well to follow what a wicked wit called the example of Pitt the 
Second, and come to dine with your friend—a bottle of Port in each 
pocket.” 

To this epistle Talleyrand replied : 

“ To dine with Bentham : to dine alone with Bentham : that is 
a pleasure which tempts me to break an engagement I have been 
under for several days. To-morrow (Thursday) I shall come to him: 
he will tell me the hour. I shall be punctual.” 

Talleyrand liked England, and his keen wit made him a popular 
diner-out at an advanced age. He was quite the centre of the little 
society of refugees at Mickleham in the years following the 
Revolution. Madame de Staél spoke of him as “the best of men,” 
and Fanny Burney, who was not prepossessed in his favour, writes : 
“It is inconceivable what a convert M. de Talleyrand has made of 
me ; I think him now one of the first members and one of the most 
charming of this exquisite set. . . . His powers of entertainment are 
astonishing both in information and raillery.” When, about a year 
later, Talleyrand was ordered to quit England within five days by 
the English Government, he expressed a hope that he might come 
again to Surrey, and to see Madame d’Arblay, whose books he held 
in the most flattering esteem : “ J’esptre savoir assez d’anglais pour 
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entendre madame d’Arblay ; d’ici 4 quatre mois je ne vais faire autre 
chose que l’étudier: et pour apprendre le beau et bon langage c’est 
‘Evelina’ et ‘ Cecilia’ qui sont mes livres d’étude et de plaisir.” 

Unfortunately these happy relations did not last. Four years 
later Madame d’Arblay speaks of “that wretch Talleyrand,” whom 
she believes to be plotting against England in conjunction with 
Barras. In the Waterloo year they met once more, at Meaux. No 
greetings were exchanged, and Madame d’Arblay remarked after- 
wards: “ M. de Talleyrand m’a oublié: mais on n’oublie pas M. de 
Talleyrand.” 

He adopted English habits even in France, and followed very 
much the life of a man about town, rising late to toy with a light 
breakfast, spending much time and care over his toilette, playing 
cards after dinner into the small hours of the morning and for high 
stakes. His appearance was not prepossessing : he was fat, and had a 
weakness of the ankles which gave him a bad carriage ; his face was dull 
and heavy and did not betray any of the keenness of his intellect. 
Talleyrand was quick at repartee, especially when he desired to 
administer a rebuke. An officer whom he had invited to dinner 
committed the offence of being late, and then excused himself by 
saying he had been detained by a péguin—a nickname for a civilian. 
Talleyrand, being himself a civilian, was not disposed to let this 
impertinence pass, and asked the meaning of the word péquin. 
“Everyone who is not military,” replied the officer. “ Ah,” said 
Talleyrand, “that is like us ; we call everyone military who is not 
civil.” 

No one understood etiquette better than Talleyrand, or could be 
more punctilious on occasions of ceremony. Louis Philippe came 
to see him on his deathbed. “It is the greatest honour my house 
has received,” said Talleyrand ; and then, mindful of the rule that 
no one should be in the presence of royalty who had not been pro- 
perly introduced, he added: “I have a duty to fulfil—it is to present 
to your Majesty the persons who are in the room, and who have not 
yet had that honour”; and he introduced his physician, his surgeon, 
and his valet de chambre. 

Metternich said of Talleyrand: “ My long-continued relations 
with him made me aware that his whole character more adapted him 
to destroy than to create. A priest, his temperament led him to 
irreligious courses ; of noble birth, he pleaded for the uprooting of 
his class; under the Republican rule he foreswore the Republic ; 
under the Empire he was constantly inclined to conspire against the 
Emperor ; under the Bourbons he laboured for the overthrow of the 
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legitimate dynasty. To hinder any definite course from being taken 
—for that Talleyrand was always ready. In the contrary direction I 
could never discover equal ability.” 

That very astute diplomatist, Pozzo di Borgo, was chiefly im- 
pressed by Talleyrand’s rapid changes of mood and many-sidedness: 
“C’est un homme qui ne ressemble a aucun autre ; il gate, il arrange, 
il intrigue, il gouverne de cent maniéres différentes par jour.” 

Pozzo di Borgo was dining one day in the year 1814 in Paris, 
in company with Talleyrand and Madame de Staél. In the course 
of conversation Madame de Staél remarked to Pozzo that she had 
once looked upon him as a celestial being, but that he had quite 
deteriorated ; to which the diplomatist replied that he had been 
made man for the sins of others. 

Talleyrand and Metternich had only one thing in common with 
regard to appearance: neither of them looked the diplomatist ; 
there was no air of astuteness about them. Metternich’s manner 
was very simple and earnest, and he had the faculty of appearing 
deeply interested in any subject that happened to form the topic of 
conversation. He had good features and a very erect bearing. One 
of his hobbies was phrenology. He said: “I was one of the first to 
appreciate Gall’s discoveries and to encourage him to pursue his 
investigations. I lived much with him, attended his lectures, and 
watched his progress. Having myself studied every branch of 
science necessary to qualify me to become a medical man, I was the 
better able to understand Gall and the value of his doctrines. . . . 
I have never since I became acquainted with Gall’s discoveries 
employed anyone confidentially or about my person without refer- 
ence to the shape of his head.” 

Metternich was most methodical in his work. He had two 
desks in his room, one for public and the other for private business. 
If an official letter were handed to him at his private desk, he 
would walk across the room to read it at the other desk. 

It is curious that Metternich did not in the least foresee the 
storm that burst over Europe in 1848. On New Year’s Day he held 
a levee, as usual, in Vienna, and was perfectly calm, even cheerful, 
over the political outlook. He did not perceive a single cloud. 
Two months later he was forced to fly from his home, and leave his 
pictures and other art treasures to be burnt by an infuriated mob 
who regarded Metternich as the great upholder of monarchy. 
Metternich came to London, where he jokingly compared himself 
to “the occupant of the largest central box of a theatre, being in 
the best position to survey the European stage.” He had a great 
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contempt for farvenus, being on intimate terms with the oldest 
reigning families. When he heard of the marriage of the King of 
Portugal, who had been a lieutenant in the Austrian army, he said 
to the King’s father: “I am happy to hear of your son’s promotion 
and marriage, but I hope he got the formal consent of his colonel.” 
In Austria young officers cannot marry without the consent of their 
commanding officer. 

Metternich was a great favourite at the court of Napoleon. His 
distinguished appearance made him very acceptable to the ladies, 
and the Emperor’s sisters were ready to smile on the first noble of 
the Austrian Empire. He was very wide in his tastes, and always 
cultivated the society of men of science and letters in his own home. 
Great travellers, great writers, great scientists, great artists, frequented 
his house. He was a delightful host, and no one was more genial 
and animated in hours of relaxation. 

Metternich used to say of the English that there were no people 
in the world who were such horror-mongers. 

Lord Aberdeen had a very high opinion of Metternich, and 
during a debate in Parliament, in 1828, said: ‘ Metternich’s school 
is a school of truth, which has the votes (voices) of the people with 
it; while his opponents’ school is one of lying, and the opinion of 
the nations is against it.” 

Metternich was looked upon as the strongest bulwark in Europe 
against the tide of revolution by the Southern Princes. He per- 
suaded the allies of Austria to unite in resisting to the very utmost 
all constitutional innovations. When thrones were shaking, and no 
person or office was sacred, the man who so stoutly upheld inherited 
rights and traditional privileges was clung to with affectionate 
tenacity by trembling potentates who felt that any moment they 
might be swept away by the sea of democracy. Metternich thus 
became the object of an embarrassing amount of attention. His 
lightest word was treasured up and acted upon. So anxious was the 
Papal Court to forestall his fancied wishes that he was very nearly 
made a cardinal. He happened once to be in conversation with 
the Pope’s Prime Minister, Cardinal Albani, and, his mind being pre- 
occupied, he suddenly left off talking and sat staring absently at the 
Cardinal’s red stockings. After a little while, the Cardinal’s em- 
barrassed manner roused Metternich to a sense of his duties, and he 
seized upon the first thing that occurred to him by way of apology. 
The colour red, he explained, had always had a fascination for him. 
“T really think,” he added, “that if, when I was young, a prince 
whose uniform was red had offered to take me into his service, he 
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might have tempted me from my Austrian allegiance.” The 
Cardinal received this speech with an air not merely of relief but of 
delight, and presently bowed himself out, suave and smiling. Ina 
short time he called again, and addressed Metternich thus: “ Prince, 
you may imagine that I did not permit what you told me at the last 
audience to drop; his Holiness is delighted at the opportunity 
afforded of expressing his gratitude for your invaluable services. In 
future you will have the right to dress in red—indeed, you are already 
Cardinal im petto, and you will be proclaimed at the next Conclave.” ! 
By what arts of diplomacy Metternich contrived to escape wearing 
a cardinal’s hat, history does not relate. 

Metternich narrates that during a journey with his physician, 
Staudenheim, when he was taking a “cure,” he was present at an 
interview between the doctor and the Hereditary Prince of Hesse- 
Homburg, who was suffering from what Staudenheim called flying 
gout. “The point on which the negotiation between the doctor and 
the sick man was broken off was that of the sick man’s breakfast. 
The Prince did not wish to be deprived of half a yard of sausage 
with which he was accustomed to begin the labours of the day. 
Staudenheim got into a rage, the Prince began to swear, and they 
seemed to have the sausage by the two ends and to be struggling 
who should wrench it from his adversary. Staudenheim ended by 
carrying off the sausage, and the cure is about to commence under 
the auspices of the Princess Elizabeth of England.” 

A very popular ambassador in Paris in the reign of Louis XV. 
was the fat and witty Neapolitan, the Marquis Caraccioli. He was 
said to be a remarkably ugly man, but his countenance became 
quite transformed in speaking. His knowledge of French was 
limited, and he was in the habit of patching his conversation with 
striking Neapolitan phrases which added piquancy to his humour 
In 1769 he was appointed Viceroy of Sicily, and so compelled to 
resign his post as ambassador to the French Court. When the 
King congratulated him on the new honour and the splendour of 
the place he was about to fill, the Marquis replied : “ Ah, sire, I am 
obliged to leave the finest place in the world, the Place Vendéme.” 

It was the Queen of Louis XV. who put the embarrassing 
question to the wife of the English ambassador: “ De quelle 
famille étes-vous, madame?” “ D’aucune,” was thereply. Horace 
Walpole, our ambassador at that time, uncle of the more famous 
Horace, had married the daughter of a tailor whom the old Duchess 
of Marlborough used to call Aer tailor. It was an odd freak, as the 
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tailor’s daughter had the misfortune to be of the most repulsive ap- 
pearance. Horace Walpole aroused a good deal of antipathy by the 
perversities of his character, but he was often useful to his brother 
Sir Robert, the Minister, being, as Lord Hervey used to say, “a good 
treaty dictionary.” 

Lord Ponsonby, an ambassador who achieved much success 
owing to his excellent tact and admirable manner, used to say, after 
a long experience of diplomatic life, that the chief advantage an 
ambassador enjoyed over other men was that he generally got the 
liver wing of the chicken at dinner parties. He was considered the 
handsomest man of his time, and when he was a youth of twenty 
his good looks undoubtedly saved his life. It was during the stormy 
events of 1791, and young Ponsonby was in the streets of Paris when 
the mob suddenly discovered the presence of an Englishman. He 
was seized with cries of ‘“ Voila un agent de Pitt ! un sacré Anglais ! 
ala lanterne.” The lamp was taken down, and he was actually 
hanging when some women rushed up and cut the cords, crying 
“ C’est un trop joli garcon pour étre pendu.” He was carried off by 
his protectors and revived. 

The Duc de Morny, half-brother to Louis Napoleon, was 
ambassador extraordinary to the Emperor of Russia during the 
coronation festivities, and wrote home that the French might learn 
something from the Russians, if it were only how to light ten 
thousand candles in five minutes. De Morny was in Paris the night 
before the Coup d’Etat and spent the evening at the opera. Between 
the acts he went into one of the boxes to speak to a lady of his 
acquaintance. ‘“ What shall you do, M. de Morny,” asked the lady, 
“if the National Assembly is swept out of doors as threatened?” 
“ Madame,” he replied, “I shall try to be on the side of the broom- 
handle.” 

One of the Italian ambassadors accredited to the Court of 
St. James during the reign of George III. had an ingenious method 
of composing his despatches. He used to take an English news- 
paper and translate a couple of columns into Italian, prefacing his 
translation with the words “ Ho penetrato.” His Government were 
highly pleased with the despatches, and congratulated themselves on 
having a minister so skilful in getting on the track of State affairs. 
On his return, to show their appreciation of his services, they made 
him Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

M. de Luzerne, French ambassador to England in 1787, 
laboured under the triple disadvantage of being unmarried, nearly 


blind, and unable to speak English. In spite of these drawbacks, he 
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used to give magnificent dinner parties, at which his niece did the 
honours of his house. He very nearly made his dédu¢ at court with 
the Order of Cincinnatus pinned on to his coat. This decoration 
had been given him when he was Ambassador at Washington. 
Fortunately one of his acquaintances met him going into the 
Palace and induced him to take off his republican favour. Poor 
M. de Luzerne was greatly puzzled some time after at receiving an 
invitation card for a play at Richmond with the admonition that 
high head-dresses and hoops were not allowed. It turned out that a 
lady’s card had been sent to him by accident. 

M. de Guisnes, ambassador from Louis XV. to Frederick the 
Great, was an exceedingly splendid personage and excited much 
jealousy by his display. He would have a separate attendant to 
wait on each guest at his dinner parties, and two for himself, while 
quite a staff of carvers stood at the sideboard. The other ambassa- 
dors at court had a spiteful desire to do something to annoy 
M. de Guisnes, who was popular with the King on account of his 
ability as an officer. It happened that a certain Russian diplomatist, 
accredited to another court, was passing through Berlin with his 
wife, and a great dinner was given at the Russian Embassy in their 
honour. M. de Guisnes was invited and placed next the lady, who 
had been duly initiated into the court gossip. The lady possessed 
a curious ring, which contained a tiny syringe which she filled with 
water. The ring itself was of great beauty, and the lady, feigning to 
show it to M. de Guisnes, squirted the water into his face. He only 
laughed, so she did it again while leaning across to speak to some 
one else. Addressing the lady with perfect good-humour in his 
tone, M. de Guisnes said: “These kind of jokes, madam, on the first 
experiment may be laughed at ; on the second we may be inclined 
to consider them as the thoughtless act of youthful gaiety, particularly 
in a lady ; but, madam, the third time could be deemed nothing less 
than an affront, and you would at the very instant receive in 
exchange this goblet of water that stands before me. I have, 
madam, the honour to give you proper notice.” The lady, not 
thinking M. de Guisnes was in earnest, again squirted him, when he 
at once threw the glass of water over her, saying, “I had given you 
notice, madam.” The lady was obliged to quit the dinner-table to 
change her clothes, but her husband, although he was but newly 
married, applauded M. de Guisnes’ action, and thanked him for it. 

At that period the Prussian Government were most unscrupulous 
in breaking open letters sent by ambassadors through the post- 
office. M. de Guisnes was quite aware that his despatches were 
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intercepted; so one morning he sent them in cypher, very early, 
addressed to the postmaster, with the following note: “I send the 
enclosed despatches as early as seven in the morning instead of 
waiting till the regular hour that the postmaster may have time to 
get them copied early enough to go by the mail of to-day. The 
reason of my using this precaution is that the despatches are 
important, and it is essential that they should not be. delayed ; 
consequently I should feel great uneasiness at their being kept till 
the next post, as has been the case with some of my despatches.” 
This put a stop to the tampering with letters at the Berlin post- 
office, and in future the authorities took care to send to some small 
town at a distance from the capital when they wanted to intercept 
letters. 

The strictest economy prevailed at the court of Frederick the 
Great, who might be seen at a State function directing the servants 
how to light the rooms in order to spare the candles as much as 
possible. No one else dared to give any orders, not even the Queen, 
and until the King appeared the guests would have to remain in 
darkness. Ata court ball to celebrate a royal wedding the English 
ambassador, Lord Malmesbury (then Mr. Harris), tried to get some 
wine and water after he had been dancing, but was told the wine 
had run out and he must be content with tea. 

The Empress Catherine II. gave the French ambassador, M. 
de Saint-Priest, a quantity of jewels as a reward for his political 
services. When he was in Stockholm, in 1792, he thought he would 
sell some of these jewels, and inserted an advertisement in the papers 
- stating that he had diamonds to sell to the value of fourteen thousand 
rix dollars. In answer to this advertisement, Stockholm was 
placarded with bills announcing: “ Political forfeits to be sold, to 
the value of 14,000 rix dollars. Inquire of the Comte de Saint- 
Priest.” 

When Fox sent Mr. Adair ona diplomatic mission to Russia 
the Empress Catherine was a little puzzled, apparently, at receiving 
a simple English gentleman whose name was unknown to her. Adair 
was the son of a surgeon. Under Fox’s ministry he became rather 
a well-known figure in English politics. Lord Whitworth, a very 
showy, extravagant man, was then resident English ambassador at 
the Russian Court. ‘Est-ce un homme trés considérable, ce M. 
Adair?” asked the Empress of Lord Whitworth. “Pas trop, 
madame, quoique son pére était grand seigneur (saigneur),” was 
the reply. This same Lord Whitworth, not finding his salary 
enough for his wants, cast about for some means to increase it. 
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He contrived to obtain such an influence over a certain wealthy 
Countess in the court circle that she kept him well supplied with 
money. In return for this bounty he made her a promise of 
marriage, although she had a husband living. The Countess 
immediately set about obtaining a divorce. In the meantime Lord 
Whitworth left Russia (the Empress dying in 1800), and found in 
England a better prize in the person of the widowed Duchess of 
Dorset, who was enormously rich. The Countess was at Leipsic 
when she heard of the marriage of her faithless lover. She came 
with all speed to London, and, like a practical woman, claimed the 
return of the money she had given under the promise of marriage. 
The matter ended by the Duchess of Dorset paying off her rival 
with £10,000. 

The Russian ambassadors at the court of Poland always gave 
themselves airs of great importance and went about in magnificent 
state. During the reign of Stanislaus Augustus, who came to the 
throne in 1764, there was one particularly ostentatious Russian. 
Baron de Thugut used to be much laughed at by his friends for 
bowing to the Ambassador in mistake for the King. However, one 
day he got his revenge on the Russian who had made him appear 
foolish. There was a whist party including the King, the Baron, 
and the Ambassador. Thugut’s partner complained of his careless 
play, Thugut having twice played the knave instead of the king. 
The Baron apologised. “I don’t know what has come to me to- 
day,” he said ; “this is the third time I have mistaken a knave for 
a king.” 

GEORGIANA HILL. 
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AN OLD-ENGLISH BALLAD OF 
LELFRED. 





(Supposed to have been written for one of the Chronicles by a monkish 
annalist at the time of A®lfred’s death. The style, diction, alliteration, rhythm, 
&c., of the ballads in the Old English Chronicles have been imitated. Of the 
best of these ballads, ‘‘ The Fight at Brunanburh,” Tennyson has given us a 
spirited version. ) 


A.D. 901. In this year: 


LFRED the West-Saxon, lord of the Angle-folk, 
Scourge of the sea-rover, Athelwulf’s son, 
Left this vain life for a life that is winsomer, 
Faring to God, the Father of all. 





Sad were to say and sore were to hear it, 

How homesteads were harried from harvest to harvest, 
Cities and burghs and many fair abbeys 

Flared into flame in the wake of the foe, 

Since first the sea-rover set foot in our island, 

Till all things were ordered by A:thelwulf’s son. 


Cao tetas 4 


Dicietetate! 


Ne’er was a warier than our war-leader. 
From the hand-play of heroes, higgling for weapons, 
Clash of corslet and glaive, and clamour of onset, 
He brake to the woods, as a boar from the hunter ; 
Lay in his lair, lay close at Athelney, 
Biding his chance ; then crashed into the open, 

‘\ Strewed o’er his tracks, as a token of soldiership, 
Shipmen and strangers, sweetest of carrion 
For those that were waiting, the wolves of our land. 
Rested not, wrathful, our ruler unwearying ; 
Builded sea-swimmers,' swan-winged, foamy-necked ; 





' Ships. 
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Many earls manned them, mighty war-doers, 
Heroes who hurled o’er the hiss of the waters 
Armfuls of arrows, sharp-stinging, adder-toothed, 
Till asleep sank the pirate-brood, sated with war, 
Weary of weapons, weak at the spear-play ; 
They who had thought to out-tire us in battle, 
Bear away booty, bracelet and armlet, 

Got of us javelins, gifts that they prized not, 
Lance-heft and spear-head, gem-hilted sword. 


Never a king, for a country sore craving it, 

Peace for his people won timelier, or gave to it 
Letters and laws, when learning lay lower. 

Monks and mass-priests, rune-writers many, 

Wise and word-skilled, Werferth and Asser, 

He gathered together, guides that were trusty 

To lead men to book-lore, to the great Father’s love. 


Never since God set His sun in the firmament, 
The lustrous light-bearer, to illumine His handiwork, 
Was ruler so righteous, prince so revered. 
Never till earth and the air-roof arched over it 
Shiver in splinters and splutter to darkness, 
Shall men regard such a ruler again. 
J. J. ELLIS. 
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THE SIDDONS. 


T is something—nay, it is a very great thing—to be the greatest 
representative of any art or craft. The essence of any noble 
art is a thing so subtle and so great, and there are so many com- 
petitors for supremacy and for the high glory of being distinctive in 
any such art as, for instance, acting, that the one soul which, star- 
like, dwells apart in regal supremacy above all rivalry is at once a 
pride, an honour, and a joy. It is an error to maintain that the 
master actor, who achieves such instantaneous and intoxicating 
reverberation as a reward for the exercise of his talents in an art 
which speaks so irresistibly to the intellect and the heart of masses 
of entranced spectators, retains no permanent fame. The reputa- 
tion of a distinctively great actor does not die with the subsiding 
echoes of the applause which he extorts; nor is it correct to say 
that those who have not actually seen a mighty actor or actress have 
no means of estimating or enjoying the magic power of his acting. 
Those who love and know the drama, those who have long 
experience of the stage and of the effects that can be produced from 
it, are able to realise the talents and even the personality of the 
glorious player who has left—as such a man does leave—a reputa- 
tion which is at once vivid and powerful. The evidence of com- 
petent contemporaries is sufficiently clear and descriptive. 

Of Burbage we know little; but it is certain that the man 
who had such magnificent chances, the man who was the original 
representative of the greatest characters of the drama, and who 
studied and played such parts under the direction of Shakspeare 
himself, must have been an entirely mighty actor. A photo- 
graph of Burbage, say in Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, 
Richard, would be almost as valuable as a photograph of 
Shakspeare himself. Burbage is almost prehistoric, nor has any 
contemporary left much record of his acting; but we can fairly 
well realise to our charmed imaginations the images of Betterton, 
Garrick, Kemble, Kean, Macready; nor is there wanting an 
adequate presentment of the body, form, and pressure of our 
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Mrs. Siddons in all her greatest characters. We can call up a 
distinct and speaking vision of her, and can see her moving the 
cunning of the scene, as she thus revisits the glimpses of the extinct 
lamps. The evidence about her acting is complete, and the 
recorders are very eminent. 

Acting is an art which—and this distinguishes it from all other 
arts—is expressed through the body of the artist; through eye, 
voice, figure, gesture ; and through these subtle vehicles of expres- 
sion shines the magic and magnetic gift of the genius which animates 
the kings and queens of the wonder-working stage. This in- 
describable and mystic quality of genius is the most rare and 
precious of all gifts, and is the most difficult to describe, the hardest 
to realise. 

Of it the Siddons is a transcendent example ; but even the best 
in this sort are but shadows if our imagination piece them not forth. 
Still we can, I venture to maintain, succeed in reproducing to our 
thought the true effigy of the dead actor as he lived, and moved, 
and had his dramatic being; and we can even recognise the 
mysterious power which rendered the bygone artist so powerful and 
so effective. We must try to evoke these qualities in our present essay. 

It is unnecessary—as, indeed, it would be impossible—to criticise 
our immortal actress in all the many parts that she played, some 
of which were unimportant. For instance, to serve her brother 
Charles she condescended to enact Millwood in “ George Barnwell” 
but I do not find that her admirers even mention her performance 
of the ignoble part. And yet she refused to play the imperial 
wanton, Cleopatra—a case of inconsistency explained by sisterly 
devotion. 

I already realise that our present enterprise will not be an easy 
one. To summon up the true and faithful image of such an actress 
is like trying to grasp the Schwankende Gestalten which perplexed 
great Goethe ; and I can only cry, in depression, if not in despair— 


Versuch ich wohl euch diessmal fest zu halten ? 


However, the effort must be made, and I must risk the difficul- 
ties and dangers of a task which, as I fully recognise, is by no 
means an easy one. Still, it is worth doing. 

She was born, 1755, in a little inn, called the “Shoulder of 
Mutton,” in Brecon. Her father was Roger Kemble, and her 
mother’s maiden name was Sally Ward. Her parents were 
comedians, and were at the head of a provincial strolling company. 
She was almost born upon the stage, and her childhood was passed 
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in the midst of rehearsals and performances, and all the surroundings 
of wandering theatricals. In this her youth resembled the early 
experiences of Mrs. Kendal and of Miss Ellen Terry. Her youth 
was passed amid the occurrences and in the atmosphere of the 
boards, upon which, when she was a mere child, she had to appear ; 
and she grew up, as a matter of necessity rather than as the result of 
choice, an actress. She was the senior of her two most eminent 
brothers, John and Charles, who were in later life so closely 
connected with her splendid career. Thus Sarah Kemble during 
childhood and youth existed in the environment of the playhouse 
and became familiarised with those methods of dramatic expression 
which were to become the means and vehicles for the sway of her 
matured genius over the intellects and the hearts of sympathetic and 
enthusiastic audiences. She managed, despite the opposition of 
her parents, to get herself married in 1773 to one William Siddons, 
a small actor in the Kemble company ; and the union would seem 
to have been on the whole a fairly happy one. Siddons was a weak, 
conceited man, with an unfortunate propensity to injudicious invest- 
ment, but he was wise enough to leave acting to his wife. He died 
March 11, 1808. Meantime, despite its roughness and want of all 
teaching, her real training for the stage was perhaps almost as good 
as it could have been. She outgrew the old parental strolling 
company, and her first great successes were made in the West of 
England, in Cheltenham and Bath, and her triumphs—particularly 
in Belvidera and Calista—were so distinguished that her fame reached 
London, and the Rev. Henry Bate was sent down to see and to 
report upon the rising actress. His report was so favourable that it 
led to an engagement to act with Garrick at Drury Lane. She gave 
up such parts as Hamlet, followed by Widow Bray, and took the 
serious and anxious step of trying her fortune in London—and with 
Garrick. The result of her first campaign was failure. She seems 
to have been struck, in spite of her experience, with a sort of stage 
fright—or rather, perhaps, of Garrick fright. She had to play 
Lady Anne to the terrible Richard of the Roscius, and she produced 
no effect. Her Portia was tame and colourless. Her Mrs. Strickland 
fell flat. Her first season in London ended in failure and bitter 
disappointment. Her salary in London had been £5 a week, while 
in Bath she had only received £3; and she returned discomfited 
to the provinces. We find her playing Hamlet in Manchester and 
Liverpool. Garrick should have brought her out as Juliet. 

In 1782 Mrs. Siddons was once more summoned to London, and 
again to Drury Lane. On October 10 she appeared there as Isabella in 
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‘‘The Fatal Marriage,” and there was indeed a difference between 
this triumphant and her former disastrous appearances. A merely 
accurate description of her astounding victory must almost seem 
exaggeration, and her success was as deserved as it was over- 
whelming. Genius found, for once, its full and due reward, and its 
promising opening. 

Mrs. Siddons was pleased and grateful ; but she was probably 
not very much surprised, and she was certainly not intoxicated. Far 
different from vanity is the consciousness that genius must feel of 
its own transcendent gifts—for what hast thou, O man, that thou 
hast not received ?—and she, as an actress, was reserved for the 
highest, for loftiest tragedy only ; but in that she was supreme, with- 
out rival, without equal. Her art dower comprised passion, power, 
pathos. Her beauty, both of figure and of face, was noble and was 
great. Her wondrous voice could express every inflection and 
fluctuation of human feeling, in power, sarcasm, or in sorrow. Her 
gracious stateliness was heroic—the type of a godlike woman of 
rare mark and of lofty dignity, who yet was full of womanly tender- 
ness and of royal love. Her acting was inspiration, ideal and 
sublime. Her incommensurable gift could not be analysed by 
dissection, but could be felt in its mystic life. Her style and essence 
were chaste and elevated as is the Lady in “Comus.” She was a 
vision of queenly sorrow or of womanly suffering, and in anguish 
itself showed that swell of soul which in lofty natures rises in 
moments of emotion. She could not stoop to commonplace parts ; 
the ideal diva of the dagger and the bowl cannot subside into petty 
life or mean occurrences. She could “ hush the tumultuous shouts 
of the pit in breathless expectation, and could quench the blaze of 
surrounding beauty in silent tears,” or in breaking sobs. She was 
limited—yes, but to the noblest and loftiest in her art; and in 
that region she was unsurpassable. Her sway over an audience 
was the mighty power of true genius shown in the magic art and 
power of the enchanted and enchanting stage, and the totality of 
her bearing and expression were sublimed to the loftiest dignity of 
classic art. At her command were the tears and sobs of deeply 
moved audiences. She had the spell o’er hearts which only acting 
lends. It seemed to spectators as if the Tragic Muse herself had 
descended to the boards of Drury Lane. She was “lovelily 
dreadful,” and the power of her splendid dark eyes remains 
indescribable. I have seen and spoken to persons who had seen 
her in the days of her most perfect power, and the criticism which 
one heard amounts to rhapsody. Her face was instinct with majestic 
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refinement. The greatest passionate actresses have always been 
distinguished by the eloquence of their repose when repose is 
needed, and Mrs. Siddons was a mistress of this as of all faculties of 
her art. The effect which she produced upon those acting with her 
is an extraordinary tribute to her electric influence. Players and 
public alike recognised her singular power. To have seen the 
Siddons but once in a lifetime was an event that could never be 
forgotten. Her fiery energy never relaxed its strain of effort. She 
never forgot her duty to audiences. “I never saw an indifferent 
performance from the Siddons,” says Boaden. He adds, “ Never 
did I see her eye wander from the business of the scene. When Mrs. 
Siddons quitted her dressing-room I believe she left there the last 
thought about herself.” She took the most genuine delight in the 
noble exercise of her most noble art. 

Among the many eminent men who have left records of their 
admiration of this greatest actress may be cited Burke, Gibbon, 
Sheridan, Johnson, Reynolds—that Reynolds who was inspired to 
depict the very ‘‘ Muse of Tragedy” through the likeness, in modern 
attire, of an idealised Mrs. Siddons—Byron, Walter Scott. Byron 
would not see Miss O’Neill lest he should weaken the impression 
made upon him by the glorious queen of tragedy ; Scott consoled 
himself for growing old by considering that he had seen the Siddons 
at the zenith of her matchless power. Cooke, Kemble, Kean— 
‘*‘ Mrs. Siddons was worth them all put together.” We are fortunate 
when we can refer to the dramatic records of Hazlitt and Charles 
Lamb. Both were her fervent admirers. Hazlitt says, with, for him, 
unusual warmth of laudation: ‘The homage that she has received is 
greater than that which is paid to queens. The enthusiasm that she 
excited had something idolatrous about it. She was regarded less with 
admiration than with wonder, as if a being of a superior order had 
dropped from another sphere to awe the world with the majesty of 
her appearance. She raised tragedy to the skies, or brought it down 
from thence. It was something above nature. We can conceive of 
nothing grander. . . . She was not less than a goddess or than a 
prophetess inspired by the gods. Power was seated on her brow, 
passion emanated from her breast as from a shrine. She was 
tragedy personified. She was the stateliest ornament of the public 
mind.” On October 27, 1783, the Siddons paid a visit to Dr. Johnson. 
He records: “Mrs. Siddons, in her visit to me, behaved with great 
modesty and propriety, and left nothing behind her to be censured 
or despised. Neither praise nor money, the two powerful corruptors 
of mankind, seem to have depraved her. I shall be glad to see her 
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again.” The thunderous old moralist seems to have been surprised 
that an actress should behave with “ modesty and propriety.” Yet 
he was certainly polite and friendly to the Tragic Muse. 

There is a continuity in the careers of the great actors, and they 
are linked together in the long procession of time. Mrs. Siddons, 
in her younger years, acted with Garrick, and later in her life she 
played with the then young Macready. This meeting of the young 
and old stagers took place at Newcastle in 1811. The pieces were 
the “‘Gamester” and “ Douglas,” Macready playing Beverley (for 
the first time) and young Norval. At rehearsal, in the Queen’s 
Head Hotel, he met her for the first time, and was awed by her 
stately presence. She made some remark upon his being a “ very 
young husband,” and said, “I hope, Mr. Macready, you have 
brought some hartshorn and water with you, as I am told you are 
terribly frightened at me.” The young actor showed, no doubt, his 
awe of the great actress very clearly. It is probable that no finer 
judge of acting than Macready ever lived, and it is delightful to 
recall his record of these two memorable performances. 

He says of the Siddons: “ What eulogy can do justice to her 
personations! . . . She stood alone in her height of excellence. 
Her acting was perfection, and, as I recall it, I do not wonder, 
novice as I was, at my perturbation when on the stage with her. . . . 
In the last scene, as she stood by the side wing waiting for the cue 
of her entrance, in my utterance of the words, ‘ My wife and sister ! 
Well—well! there is but one pang more, and then farewell world !’ 
she raised her hands, clapping loudly and calling out ‘ Bravo, sir, 
bravo !’ in sight of part of the audience, who joined in her applause.” 
Macready’s eloquent descriptive criticism of the Siddons in Mrs. 
Beverley and Lady Randolph is too long to quote; but he lays 
delighted stress upon her last scene in the “ Gamester,” when, as she 
is led to the prison door, “ she stopped, as if awakened from a trance, 
uttered a shriek of agony that would have pierced the hardest heart, 
and, rushing from them, flung herself as if for union in death on the 
prostrate form (of her husband) before her.” When Glenalvon has 
killed her son, Lady Randolph spoke out in heartrending tones the 
lines : 

My son! My son! 
My beautiful ! My brave ! 
Then “ the anguish of her soul seemed at length to have struck her 
brain. The silence of her fixed and vacant stare was terrible, 
broken at last by a loud and frantic laugh that made her hearers 
shudder. She then sprang up, and, with a few self-questioning 
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words indicating her purpose of self-destruction, hurried in the wild 
madness of desperation from the scene.” 

It is invaluable to get from Macready such vivid glimpses of the 
tragic effects which the Siddons could conceive so nobly and execute 
with such pathos and such power. She took leave of the then 
young actor with a few wise and kindly words. “ You arein the right 
way,” she said, “but remember what I say, study, study, study. . . . 
Keep your mind on your art, do not remit study, and you are certain to 
succeed. . . . Do not forget my words; study well, and God bless 
you.” She was well able to recognise the promise of dramatic 
excellence in the young actor. Seven years later, after her retire- 
ment from the stage, Mrs. Siddons played one night for the benefit 
of Charles Kemble, and the play was “ Douglas.” Macready acted 
Glenalvon, and Charles Kemble Norval, but, as regards Lady 
Randolph, “her powers were no longer equal to those bursts of 
passion in which, with unrivalled skill, she had formerly swayed at 
will the feelings of her audience.” Alas! ruthless, inexorable time 
will not spare the beauty, power, passion, of even the greatest actress ; 
and those who saw Mrs. Siddons on this night of her return could 
form no adequate idea of what she had been in her perfect day. 

“In no other theatrical artist were, I believe, the charms of 
voice, the graces of personal beauty, and the gifts of genius ever 
so grandly and harmoniously combined,” adds Macready. An 
English lady in her home; on the stage the greatest actress that ever 
adorned it ; irreproachable as mother and as wife, Mrs. Siddons, as 
woman and as artist, remains an image, an ideal, that we need our 
best powers to fully realise ; and she is worth all those powers. Nor 
need our efforts be in vain. Due study and sufficient imagination 
will raise a superb figure of glory, worth, and grandeur. She 
rejected with scorn the advances of lovers, though there were adorers 
who boasted of favours never received. She lived down the Galindo 
libellous slander ; and never gave one chance to the voice of scandal 
—to that voice ever so ready to traduce an actress. She was exposed 
to an incredible amount of impertinent intrusion, but she knew well 
how to resent and restrain it. She never wanted womanly dignity 
or worth. Her look or gesture could express much, and she could 
awe impertinence or assurance in a quiet but efficacious way. 

It is alittle singular that no dramatist ever wrote a great play or 
created a great character for Mrs. Siddons. What a chance was 
lost! She acted frequently, sometimes to serve or to oblige friends, 
in quite dull and worthless plays, which were unworthy of production. 
Her kindliness may have overcrowed her judgment; and she was a 
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warm and faithful friend. As an actress she was sometimes cruelly 
misused, but she had always her splendid list of great parts to fall 
back upon. 

Not willingly can a great artist retire from the practice of an art 
which has been the occupation and delight of so many years of 
glorious life, and Mrs. Siddons certainly felt a deep regret at quitting 
the magic stage. She called such retirement mounting the first step 
up the ladder which leads to another world; and she records, 
pathetically, her sorrows of reminiscence when the hour came round 
which had been the one in which began her real life of triumph and 
ofjoy. She remembered, about six, that that was the time at which she 
used to start for the theatre; then came dressing for her part, then 
preparation—and then the glory of acting it. Many a blank night must 
have sadly suggested to her the time of her ideal life of art, and 
home even must have seemed tame compared with the brilliant 
theatre, and with the transport of stirring and swaying so many 
human hearts. The actor’s art produces the rapturous intoxication 
of reverberation, and the great efforts of the mind, expressed through 
its servant the body, produce the instantaneous reward of shown sym- 
pathy, and the stimulant of thunders of loud applause. The relation 
between a great actor and masses of his impressed fellow-creatures 
is singular and most exciting ; and the exercise of the great many- 
sided art of acting is a delight which covers the whole range of 
nervous and mental sensibility. Actor and audience react upon 
each other ; and the two must be united in close and eager sympathy 
before the full effect of stage magic can be produced. There is 
ecstasy in the exertion of noblest or most delicate and strongest 
dramatic powers. 

The prime favourite of the Muse of Tragedy, the Siddons, was 
not equally honoured by the Muse of Comedy. She played several 
leading high-comedy parts, but it was generally held that she acted 
them only judiciously. “ Judicious ” is an epithet which is, no doubt, 
very properly applied to Hooker; but it is not warm praise for a 
magnificent actress in fine comedy characters. Her supreme 
excellence was restricted to the very highest, that is, to the greatest 
tragic characters. Mrs. Oakley was held to be her best comedy part, 
but in comedy acting Mrs. Jordan was doubtless her superior. 
Take, as an instance, Rosalind. Mrs. Siddons played the great and 
graceful part with all its tenderness and much of its charm ; but how 
could the Siddons be arch? How could she represent the sprightli- 
ness, the wit, the romantic coquetry of the character? In Rosalind 
Mrs. Jordan was nearly perfect. She was a full-blooded Shak- 
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spearian actress, and Charles Lamb, in his fine rapture about this 
delicate, tender, mirthful woman, says, speaking of her Viola, that 
“ her voice sank, with her steady melting eyes, into the heart. There 
is no giving an account how she delivered the disguised story of her 
love for Orsino.” She was not only a mirthful and joyous actress ; she 
could be unspeakably tender, if never tragic. Tragedy was forbidden 
to her even more than comedy was withheld from Mrs. Siddons. 
Indeed, that which Mrs. Siddons was in tragedy Mrs. Jordan was in 
comedy. Macready acted Don Felix to Mrs. Jordan’s Violante, 
and speaks with the most fervent admiration of her comic genius. 

The actress who, in later years, most nearly approached Mrs. 
Jordan—though not in full rivalry—was the lovely Mrs. Nesbitt, 
whom Douglas Jerrold called that “ peach-blossom of a woman.” It 
is not necessary for our present purpose to give a complete list of 
all the parts, great or commonplace, that the Siddons played. She 
never “strutted” or “fretted” her royal hour upon the stage. All 
that she did was stately and was great. A “ heroine,” and she was that, 
means a godlike woman—and she was /ha/, as an actress. Associa- 
tions and memories render it a delightful task to enumerate her 
leading characters. In that day the tone and aims of plays written 
may have been better than those of our day, but the bad plays then 
written were very bad. The temper and the moral condition of a nation 
are reflected in the dramas played and written. A bottle-nosed man 
may be a teetotaler, but no one will think so. When an able 
dramatist of the passing hour stoops to an ignoble theme he reflects 
the tone current in society. True it is that the body, form, and 
pressure of a time, things which vary with the times, must produce 
a change in the spirit of drama; a change which specially affects 
realism and idealism; and, in our day, both in essence and in 
form, the poetical or ideal drama seems to have lost its hold upon 
audiences. Our present stage heroines often remind us that there 
is a shade of bad difference between Aholah and Aholibah. There 
is always change—if not always growth—in the development of the 
drama, which alters with the times. Even fifty years make a great 
difference. “Venice Preserved” is not an Elizabethan play. 
Congreve, Wycherley, Farquhar, Vanbrugh, do not suggest Ben 
Jonson ; and our own day produces plays which, often unworthy, 
express the manners and ideas of the passing hour. 

Let us look for a moment at the Siddons, as painted for us by 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence ; and then, calling to mind the 
descriptions of her acting given to us by so many great critics, let us 
piece forth in our imaginations the splendid diva in Lady Macbeth, 
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Queen Katharine, the Lady Constance, Belvidera, Calista, Mrs. 
Haller, Hermione, Volumnia, Isabella, Euphrasia, Jane Shore, Lady 
Randolph, Imogen, Ophelia, Cordelia, the Lady in “‘ Comus,” Portia, 
Desdemona, Juliet, Mrs. Beverley, Camiola, Queen Elizabeth 
(“Richard III.”). I do not much care to summon up her image in 
comedy. Let us leave her always in the very highest range of 
dramatic supremacy ; but in the characters just enumerated it is, I 
think, easy to recall her appearance and to feel the might and magic 
of her inspired acting. Nature had given her everything—beauty, 
eyes, voice, figure, natural dignity—that could be desired to express 
her great ideal and tragic conceptions. Body was the fitting 
exponent of mind. She was perhaps too noble for foul or base parts, 
In Mrs. Haller her chaste and lofty manner was at variance with 
her wretched, impure disclosure ; but then, who could render the 
pathos of the part as she did? Her Lady Macbeth may perhaps be 
ranked as one of the very greatest and most perfect embodiments ever 
seen on the stage. “Her genius was at least equal to her art.” 
‘“‘Criticism, and envy, and rivalry sank at once before her.” 
Foreign actresses, as Ristori and Bernhardt, make of the Thane’s 
dread wife an Italian criminal woman of the Renaissance, super- 
subtle, glozing, serpentine ; whereas the Titan character contains 
something of the rough-hewn suggestive grandeur of Michael 
Angelo’s unfinished figures, which so grandly stir imagination as 
they recline around the tombs of the Medici. The Siddons seems 
to have subtly felt this rough grandeur, and her Lady Macbeth was 
perhaps the most perfect impersonation ever known, and quite 
unsurpassable in its terror and its lofty ideality. 

In Constance, the Siddons herself tells us, “I never, from the 
beginning of the play to the end of my part in it, once suffered my 
dressing-room door to be closed, in order that my attention might be 
constantly fixed on those distressing events which, by this means, I 
could plainly hear going on upon the stage, the terrible effects of 
which progress were to be represented by me. Moreover, I never 
omitted to place myself, with Arthur in my hand, to hear the march 
when, upon the reconciliation of England and France, they enter the 
gates of Angiers to ratify the contract of marriage between the 
Dauphin and Lady Blanche. . . . In short, the spirit of the whole 
drama took possession of my mind and frame, by my attention being 
incessantly rivetted to the passing scenes.” 

This is the true spirit of a great artist, and her observance of 
every precaution that could assist illusion in the part explains the 
majesty of her roya! sorrows, and the scorn with which the widowed 
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mother treated the perjured kings who had betrayed her cause, 
“T cannot conceive,” she says, “in the whole range of dramatic 
character, a greater difficulty than that of representing this grand 
creature.” But that difficulty she overcame, and Constance became 
and remained one of the loftiest triumphs of her tragic creations. 

It is a little singular that she should have postponed her appear- 
ance in Juliet until she was thirty-four years of age. 

Within a year after the expulsion of Mrs. Siddons from Drury 
Lane, Henderson, the actor, declared that “ she was an actress who 
never had had an equal, nor would ever have a superior.” 

She took great delight in playing Desdemona, a part which might 
not have been thought to be strong enough for her. She had been told 
that not very much could be made of Desdemona, but she thought 
differently, and put into it, with success, her full genius. Her art 
suppressed her grandeur where that was not wanted. It is thought 
that in this gentle character, which is only strong at the fatal end, she 
looked slighter and less tall than she looked in any other character ; 
and the effect that she produced is another tribute to her con- 
scientious art. She was lovely, though she had generally an heroic 
loveliness ; but this attribute she finely subdued. “I never 
wondered at her in any character so much as in Desdemona,” says 
Campbell. This “soft sweet creature could not be the Siddons,” 
adds the poet, who was “for some time not aware that I was looking 
at the Tragic Queen.” What a tribute to her dramatic genius! And 
yet, as Desdemona, she was never sentimental—as she never was in 
Lady Macbeth. In the scene in which she tried to win over the 
Moor to Cassio’s interest, “ it is my [Campbell’s] belief that no other 
actress ever softened and sweetened tragedy so originally.” And yet 
“her magnificence was inexpressible,” says Godwin, speaking of her 
Zara. ‘Mrs. Siddons was peculiarly happy in Imogen,” says 
Campbell ; ‘‘ she gave greatness to the character, without diminishing 
its gentleness.” In this loveliest and most peerless of even Shak- 
speare’s women she must have been distinctively noble and charming ; 
and she could realise the full womanhood of Imogen, while she 
superadded the dignity of the princess, and the loyalty of the de- 
voted and ideal wife. Her Imogen was flawless. Of her Volumnia, 
Young, the actor, records: “ I remember her coming down the stage 
in the triumphant entry of her son, Coriolanus, when her dumb-show 
drew plaudits that shook the building. She came along, marching 
and beating time to the music ; rolling (if that be not too strong a 
term to describe her motion) from side to side, swelling with the 
triumph of her son. Such was the intoxication of joy which flashed 
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from her eye, and lit up her whole face, that the effect was irresistible 
. . . I could not take my eye from her. Coriolanus, banner, and 
pageant, all went for nothing to me after she had walked to her 
place.” We find that in 1792 she performed two-and-twenty times, 
in sixteen different and most powerful characters. No long runs 
then reduced the talent of an actress to mechanical weariness. She 
only once played a part for thirty-one successive nights, and that part 
was the camp-follower, Elvira, in “ Pizarro.” She says: ‘‘ The awful 
consciousness that one is the sole object of attention to that immense 
space, lined, as it were, with human intellect from top to bottom, and 
all around, may perhaps be imagined, but can never be described, 
and by me can never be forgotten.” She had the true temperament 
and the modesty of a great artist ; but she had what she terms her 
*« desperate tranquillities,” and her genius rose sublimed to the height 
of the great argument, and to the ideal requirements of the very 
loftiest acting. 

Her Isabella (“‘ Measure for Measure”) was a glorious success. 
She was the ideal of the noble, chaste virgin sister ; and it is recorded 
that, when the despairing Claudio suggests her yielding to save his 
life, her wonderful eye flamed amazement and horror. “Venice 
Preserved ” is a most tragic and pathetic play, and the Belvidera of 
the Siddons was, and long remained, one of the most powerful and 
touching of her impersonations. In it she rose to the terrible, and 
softened to the tender ; and I have heard the accounts of persons 
who had seen her in Otway’s great character, and who could never 
forget the deep and awful impression made upon them by the Siddons 
in this tremendous and most moving tragic part. Boaden gives an 
able analysis of her great effects in Belvidera. 

Mrs. Siddons was by no means a tricky actress. She did not 
reserve her power for great effects, or go out of her way to make 
“points.” She acted the whole character, from beginning to end, 
with the devotion of her whole strength. Cordelia is not a strong 
enough part to call forth all her great qualities, and she acted it 
probably rather with a view to serve her brother, John Kemble, who 
was great in Lear, than to afford herself an opportunity for the 
display of her transcendent tragic power. John Kemble, to his 
lasting disgrace, played that vile and vulgar version of “ King Lear,” 
by Nahum Tate, in which Cordelia is retained in Britain in order 
that she may carry on a love affair with Edgar. We are naturally 
disgusted at the production, in 1788, of such a version of “King 
Lear” ; but we must not forget the sin of which we have been guilty 
in the present day. “ Faust” is one of the world’s masterpieces, and 
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yet we, at a leading theatre in London, produced a vile and vulgar 
version of Goethe’s immortal poem play in which a small playwright 
had adapted, altered, and added to the work of the great writer. If 
Germany produced a great play of Shakspeare mangled by a 
German Fitzball we should be very righteously indignant ; but we 
must admit our shame in connection with Goethe’s “ Faust.” The 
German stage has several good acting versions of “Faust.” Dr. 
Johnson desired to see the Siddons in Queen Katharine, but his 
wish was never realised. This character was one of the noblest of 
the Siddon parts, and Boaden says: “I can hardly bring myself to 
believe that her Lady Macbeth was a greater effort.” It is, I think, 
easy to realise the inspired actress in this great, sad, queenly part. 
We can well imagine how she looked and acted in her first scene, in 
the trial scene, and in that final passage through sickness to dissolu- 
tion. Terry, the actor, in an able analysis of the Siddons in this 
character, maintains that “in the history of all female performances 
on the British stage, there is no specific tradition of any excellence 
at all approaching to her as Queen Katharine.” In the last scene of 
fatal illness she succeeded in presenting that fine fusion of realism 
with the ideal which is so seldom realised : realism being employed 
not merely for its own sake, but as a prop and buttress to majestic 
idealism. ‘The most entirely faultless specimen of the art that any 
age ever witnessed,” says Terry. Mrs. Siddons considered that she 
continuously improved in the rendering of her great parts ; and, in 
characters not needing youthful appearance, she remained perfect up 
to the very close of her stage career. ‘‘ The burthen of her inspira- 
tion was too weighty for comedy,” says Bannister, the comedian ; 
and as the long procession of her great tragic parts passes before 
our eyes, as do the kings in “ Macbeth,” we may leave comedy to 
Mrs. Jordan. 

She played Cleopatra in Dryden’s “ All for Love,” but refused to 
act Shakspeare’s Cleopatra. Her Mrs. Haller was terribly pathetic, 
and her Mrs. Beverley was pathos shown through power. Before 
taking leave of the actress, we may return for a moment to 
Lady Macbeth; that character which, as personated by the Siddons, 
was perhaps the greatest and most noble piece of acting ever seen 
on the stage. The evidence of her inspired excellence is conclusive 
and triumphant. Campbell rises to unusual eloquence in his 
ecstatic record of her Lady Macbeth; a part which she first played 
in London on February 2, 1785. “It was an era in one’s life to 
have seen her in it. She was Tragedy personified.” As executant 
and interpreter she was equally sublime. She conceived the great 
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part as perfectly as she embodied it. Shakspeare himself might 
have triumphed to see his great creation so completely incarnated. 
Her stately beauty, her noble carriage, her splendid elocution, her 
glorious eyes, and her matchless voice all rendered her a perfect 
representative of the character ; and her intellect, passion, power, 
pathos, enabled her to realise it to a full and flawless ideal. Some- 
times the Unseen Powers accord to humanity a perfect ideal in a 
noble art, and such an ideal was the immeasurably sublime Siddons. 
Of Lady Macbeth he says: “ The terror, the remorse, the hypocrisy 
of this astonishing being, flitting in frightful succession over her 
countenance, and actuating her agitated gestures with her varying 
emotions, present, perhaps, one of the greatest difficulties of the scenic 
art.” In the fifth act—“ Behold her now, with wasted form, with wan 
and haggard countenance, her starry eyes glazed with the ever-burning 
fever of remorse, and on their lids the shadows of death.” She could 
conceive finely the attributes of the grand complex character ; and 
we know how she could execute that which she could imagine. She 
took her leave of the stage, in this character, on June 29, 1812. The 
performance was not extended beyond the scene in which she last 
appeared ; and then, dressed simply in white, she, after the most 
fervent acclamations from the excited audience, delivered a farewell 
address, written by her nephew, Horace Twiss. 

And so the curtain fell upon the career of the Siddons ; though 
she afterwards returned to the stage—with diminished powers—on 
several occasions. 

She retired in 1817 to a quiet little house, now marked 
with a memorial tablet, in Upper Baker Street. The “leading 
ladies ” of the present day would look with scorn upon so modest a 
dwelling ; but Mrs. Siddons was not rich—indeed, the brilliant but 
unprincipled Sheridan had taken care of that—and the money 
results of her splendid exertions were not considerable. In this 
little house she resided, after her retirement from the stage, enjoying 
the society of intimate friends, modelling, and occasionally giving 
Shakspeare readings ; and in this same house she died on June 8, 
1831. She was interred, on June 15, in the New Ground of Paddington 
Church, but no national honours were rendered at her funeral. 

We are fortunate in possessing the “ Memoirs” of Boaden and 
the “ Life” of her by Campbell. The great lyric poet’s work is 
distinguished by a sustained enthusiasm of righteous sympathy and 
admiration ; though his publisher complained that he made but 
scanty use of the diaries and correspondence placed in his hands. 
Campbell knew Mrs. Siddons intimately in her riper years, was a 
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competent judge of acting, and regarded both the genius and the 
character of the grand artist with affectionate reverence. He was 
well fitted to be the biographer of this most highly gifted and most 
noble woman, and his work remains a guide and a delight. 

The general public knows a good deal adout the Siddons, but 
not perhaps very much of her; and it is good now and then to 
recall to recollection the merits and the talents, the career and the 
character of so extraordinary a woman. Hence this little attempt 
to restore the splendid vision to the eye of human memory and 
regard. 

With her passed away one of the greatest glories of the magic 
stage. Nature had cast her for her exalted part ; the sublimest 
exponent of loftiest tragedy was our English Sippons. 


H. SCHUTZ WILSON. 
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THE BROKEN DREAM. 


E cameand sat upon the middle of the stile, after a rough 
salutation to the young man who was standing there before 
he arrived. 

His long black coat gave him a clerical appearance, but he had 
no white tie, and he lacked the inevitable umbrella of the parson. 
His face, too, had nothing spiritual about it; indeed, was brutally 
material—the face of a man in love with the baked meats and 
fermented drinks of the world. But it wore a pleasant, lilting smile, 
indicative of a cheerful temperament and an easy-going wish to 
extract as much enjoyment out of life as it was possible to extract 
under the circumstances of his existence. 

“Tis forty year since I sat on this stile,” he said, without intro- 
duction, without even looking at the person beside him; merely 
with his eye—literally he had only one eye, the other, as he after- 
wards said, being “ bossed” through contact with a volatile cham- 
pagne cork which shot him one evening when attending the officers’ 
mess—lovingly fixed upon the cottage ends and yellow rick-corners 
of the back of Lynton village. 

“ Ah! forty year,” he repeated, with a profoundly deep sigh, 
suggestive of early hopes and later failures. ‘‘ But this Duffus Close 
hev altered to what it were. The brook yon were wider nor it is 
now. ‘There were a plank over it where the bridge be, and a little 
further down a ladder were stretched over. Well, to be sure! Ah! 
this field were a field 0’ gold then ; it were so, indeed.” 

He laughed a jovial laugh that was good to hear, and turned his 
weather-beaten and slightly world-weary face to the young man, 
showing a moustache and tuft almost as white as the last spring daisy 
in the Close grass. 

“T were a little chap in pinna and pericuts. Ah! that mun be 
fifty year ago—quite. I mind it well as if ’twere only yesterday, 
‘cause it were mother’s Mothering, and I, being the dilling, were put 
to bed and left under that straw roof-tree yander by meself till about 
two i’ the morning. I were born and bred at Lynton. My feyther 
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were sexton at church for forty year. You can see his name on 
gravestone yon: ‘George Somers, sexton o’ this parish,’ and so on ; 
and his feyther afore him were sexton too ; and I—well, I’m just 
nothing : only a bit of a rover with no rest for the sole o’ me foot.” 

The man paused and wiped away a thin film which had grown 
over his eye. Then he sought to hide this small piece of feeling 
from his stile-fellow. He took a pipe and pouch of tobacco from 
his pocket, loaded the pipe, struck a match upon his nether garments, 
and speedily raised a cloud of smoke, behind which he recovered 
his self-possession. 

** Yes,” he continued, with a face shining once more like a bronze 
apricot polished with monkey soap, “I was a little kiddy in pinna 
and pericuts, but I mind it as well as if ’twere but yesterday, and, as 
I tell ye, it must be quite fifty year ago. 

“T think a child never forgets any uncommon thing as falls to it. 
J hanna, that’s for sure ; and I think all young ’uns are pretty near 
the same. There’s some things I wish I could forget—for one, the 
warming I got from feyther for playing the wag one arternoon and 
goin’ watercressing i’ the brook yon. But there’s many as we never 
want to forget, and carn’t forget, ’cause they be fixed in our minds like 
the skin on our own bodies ; and I mind that field o’ gold as if 
*twere yesternight ; I do that.” 

His one eye swept over the grass again with the sort of admiring 
glance which a lover gives to his mistress, 

By that look could be read the heart of the man. He wasa 
world-roamer. He had been on ship-board for forty years. He had 
seen the world in its many changing beauties, life in its ever-varying 
moods. But his heart turned to his native hill ; to the homely straw 
roof, beneath which he had often kicked his legs in the air with 
infantile violence ; to the Duffus Close, sprawling in golden sunshine, 
where he made daisy-chains before he was out of “ pericuts”; to the 
hollow tree, where the ring-dove and wood-pigeon built their nests 
when he climbed the tree in knickers. 

Much travelled though he was, the look of his native meads and 
babbling runnels reopened the heart of the boy within him, and 
held him as in a spell. It was heaven to him just then to be far 
from the madding crowd—to exchange the din of the docks for the 
unbroken tranquillity of wide-stretching green lands, the strange 
oath of the seafaring man for the plaintive moaning of the wooded 
dove. 

The man’s face looked unutterable thanks for that period upon 
the stile. 
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“IT were getting over the stile, you must know—ah! this very 
stile,” he went on. “I were getting through the bars on it, that is ; 
for, being such a lil kiddy, I could easily creep through the spaces. 
But lor! the hedges wern’t like as’em be now—cut lowish, like this ’en. 
Why, they were twelve or fifteen feet high, and elm trees growin’ in 
’em here and there. 

“Old Tommy Court, as kep’ the Farm yander, were as rich as 
a Jew—heaps o’ money ; but never a bill-hook in his fences would 
he hev then. But arterwards, though, when the Bank broke at 
Brookington, and he lost ten thousand pounds along o’ it, he 
growed hungry and had ’em chopped down right and left, elm trees 
and all, and sold to the timber dealer at Cuddington. 

“But when I came to this stile the fence were so high that it had 
growed right over and med a gret arch like the doorway to Arwick 
Castle. An’, behold you, when I crept through the stile, and looked 
over the Duffus Close, my little heart jumped up so as I could 
scarcely hold ’en. 

“The grass were covered wi’ gold !—sovereigns and _half- 
sovereigns all over the place, each side the pathway! Hundreds 
and thousands on ’em—cartloads !” 

The man’s one eye glistened like a gold coin itself with the 
excitement produced by the remembrance of the sight he was 
describing. Perhaps the thought, too, that at that moment he was 
not worth one single coin of all the golden harvest that he beheld 
that day in the Duffus Close operated to increase the excitement. 

With a glib tongue, the outcome of his long residence on ship- 
board, he proceeded with his narrative. 

*T couldn’t tell what to think when I see’d all this gold sprawling 
about ; but, mind ye, I were knowing enough to know that it was 
gold and that I mun hev some on it. Childlike, I were in a mortal 
hurry to pick up as much on it as I could. My parents were poor, 
hard-working folk, and it come into my little yed how nice a hundred 
or two sovereigns would be for mother and feyther. 

“Sure, I thought, in my childish fancy, Tommy Court had been 
emptying his money-bags in the Close in one on them drunken fits 
as he were often hevin’. But I cared not a bit whose money it had 
been. There it was, lying in an open field, and I meant to hev 
some. 

“Nobody was coming. Not a soul was to be seen anywhere, 
although it was a time and season when many folk used to stroll 
over these fields ; not even the fat form of Tommy Court himself 
was to be seen stanning between the two yew trees as used to grow 
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up by them iron railings yon. An’ so I thought the gold were 
for me. 

“I picked up the outside edges of me pinna and began to fill it 
like one o’clock. Soon I’d got so many sovereigns and half-sovereigns 
that the pinna wouldn’t hold any more. An’ then came the difficulty. 
You see I was on this side the bank—same as we be now. There 
was only a plank a foot wide to cross over by, an’ the brook was full 
o’ water. How to get to t’other side an’ not lose any o’ the sovereigns 
was what I didn’t know. 

“T can see meself now in the little red pericut, the blue biggen 
on me head wi’ the fox-fur round it (med by me mother’s own fingers, 
for she was a dab hand wi’ the needle, poor soul), an’ me white 
pinna bulging out like a loaded hammock wi’ the gold as I’d got in 
it. I might hev saved meself that trouble, for there was heaps 0’ 
gold on the other side o’ the brook ; but, childlike, I never thought 
o’ that, an’ grabbed at the first as came to hand. 

“ How slow I moved along the first steps o’ that plank! I went 
no faster nor the crawl of a house-a-back snail. When I got to the 
middle—plop—plop—plop ! come a noise bobbing up from the 
brook. I looked down at me pinna, an’, behold ye, the gold were 
running out at each side an’ dropping into the water ! 

“‘T gripped me pinna like grim death, an’ tried to stop losing the 
money. But ah !—I mind it as well as if ’twere but yesterday—in 
the excitement I missed me footing, an’ fell i’ the brook, gold 
an’ all !” 

The speaker’s face passed through a variety of hues and shades. 
It was as though the possession of so much gold and the dramatic 
loss of it at so early an age had been the cause of the tosses and 
buffets of his after-life up to the hour of his sitting on the stile. 
His face certainly gave the impression of disappointment, even at 
that lapse of time; but the shade of disappointment was only 
momentary. It gave place to a smile, which broadened out toa 
cheerful laugh, as he said : 

“ An’ when I woke I was yelling like a farmyard cock, just as 
mother came home from the Mothering ; an’ I was fund gripping 
the bedclothes tight in each hand, as if ’twere the pinna I were 
holding to keep the gold from falling out !” 

“ Then it was only a dream?” said the listener, with a touch of 
disgust at so tame a conclusion to what promised to be an exciting 
Story. 

“ Ah! a dream it was,” replied the man on the stile sadly, “ an’ 
I donna seem to hev waked out on it even yet. That golden Duffus 
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Close hev been afore me eyes wherever I hev been—in all parts of 
the world. I’m seeing it every night a’most in me sleep ; an’ coming 
here to-day, an’ seeing you here, med me tell it out agen, same as 
I see’d it above fifty year ago. Strange, indeed, inna it?” 

*“‘ Well, it is rather odd,” returned his stile-companion carelessly. 

The dream-teller sidled off the stile and walked a few steps into 
the Close. A pitchfork, forgotten by some of the late haymakers, 
lay under a stunted hawthorn bush that overhung the brook. The 
man picked it up carelessly and drove the prongs into the inner 
circle of what is known as a “ fairy ring.” 

Just about here,” he said, turning his head over his shoulder, 
“was a gret heap. Hey, if I’d only a quarter of what was there, I 
should be a happy man. But Lord! I never was in luck ; an’ my 
brother Wag’s got houses of his own.” 

The prongs struck some substance in the earth, and gave out a 
smart sound like a hammered tuning-fork. It made the man start; 
that sound at once opened up for him such magnificent possibilities. 
He struck the fork in again. It gave out a sharp, clear ring, con- 
clusively establishing the fact that something—perhaps of value, 
perhaps only an old horse-shoe—lay embedded there. 

“ *Twere said as Tommy Court med away wi’ his cash-box afore 
a died, for fear o’ robberies. Relike ’tis here,” cried the one-eyed 
man, with growing excitement. 

Under the vigorous prods of the fork the turf flew up easily, as 
though it had lain there for days instead of decades. In a few 
minutes a box like a tea-caddy was torn out of the ground by the 
native fortune-hunter. He raised the lid with trembling fingers. 
The first thing that met his single eye was a slip of paper, upon 
which appeared the words— 

“ The finder can keep this. 
“ THomas Court.” 

Beneath it was literally “a gret heap” of golden money in 
excellent preservation, though it had been buried more than forty 
years. The one-eyed man was “in luck ” at last. He cried with 
joy. 

“*Tis my dream broken arter all. The Duffus Close zs golden.” 

GEORGE MORLEY. 
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THE OLD SCIENCE AND THE NEW. 


HE five score years of the nineteenth century have rolled 
away. An age of light and thought, of marvel and dis- 
covery, it will be known to posterity as the “New” Age, the age of 
the New in science, in literature, and in art. The trail of glory 
which it has drawn after it is apt to blind the eye and obscure the 
vision when we would strive to pierce that splendour which hides the 
dimmer glories of a more distant past. For thought is not a 
monopoly of one age or race, it is the universal heritage of man- 
kind. The parallels which may be drawn between the speculations 
of some of the old sages or medizval thinkers and those current in 
our own day are sufficiently striking to merit attention, even though 
they have no more than a human interest. It may be granted that 
the ancients were deficient in that wise interrogating which Bacon 
claims is half a knowledge ; that they lived in days when fact had 
not yet narrowed the limitless fields which lay open to imagination. 
True, too, is it, as has been well said, that they questioned their own 
minds rather than Nature. Even so; yet in questioning their own 
minds they were in no small sense questioning Nature also. It has 
been a characteristic of great minds in all ages to love harmony and 
abhor discord. The fascination of the rhythmic is not alone 
exerted on the musician ; it is, in a sense, the fundamental basis of 
almost all human thought and endeavour. The first movements of 
the baby limbs are instinctively rhythmic. The scientist, when by 
the discovery of some great law he evolves order out of chaos, 
experiences in no less degree than the artist, though in a different 
form, the joy of harmony. Guided only by that sense of fitness, 
that love of harmony which led them to the simple and reverent 
conception of Nature as one great concord, these old-time workers 
have not altogether travailed in vain. We can see them in imagi- 
nation, those far off great ones, as with earnest gaze and straining 
eye they strive to discern something of the calm and placid features 
of great Nature’s face—she of the unlifted veil. Their only help 
the harmony of their own minds, they projected this forth, and so 
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became conscious of that outer harmony wherein is nothing capri- 
cious, nothing out of place, but all is order and law. 

A thousand years, and yet one thousand more have passed since 
those busy brains thought and planned and wrote, and as yet we 
moderns have but raised one little corner of the veil. To man, 
strong and lusty in the springtime of the race, so gossamer appeared 
that thread, so lightly thrown, that he did not doubt his power to 
draw aside the disguise. Undeterred by failure, philosopher after 
philosopher with strong yet reverent grasp essayed the task, only to 
recoil beaten, they knew not why. Some have imagined the task 
accomplished ; but they were the blind and the halt of the children 
of thought. With failure repeated came less confidence but 
none the less of hope. A greater reverence, a deeper awe came 
upon the latter race of men. Not in one lifetime, not in one age 
was the riddle to be solved. Who can read without a thrill those 
noble words of Seneca: “Who setteth one limit for the stars? 
Who driveth divine things into a strait? The time shall come when 
many things now hidden shall be discovered by time and the 
diligence of future ages.”! Now we of the twentieth century, dimly 
conscious as we are of the radiance of the dark and glowing majesty 
which streams from behind that lifted corner, can as yet no shape 
or form discern. Perhaps one day we shall see and know. Mean- 
while, before that Presence “ the generations rise and pass away.” 

Bearing in mind some such considerations as these, we cannot fail 
to appreciate the many parallels which present themselves between 
ancient or medizval and modern scientific thought, a few of which 
will now be more particularly considered. 

In modern times a theory of matter has arisen which has 
appealed with peculiar force to some of the greatest minds, and 
this is that conception of it as essentially one and the same in 
all its different and apparently endless varieties. This hypothesis 
supposes but one form of primitive matter. Now this primitive 
matter is of the same essential structure in all its forms. It has, 
however, been subjected in different places and at different times to 
varying forces and influences, and its particles have as a result been 
endowed with dissimilar motions and capacities of arrangement. 
Consequently the external manifestations and properties of this 
matter differ as the forces and influences which have been at work 
thereon have differed. 

Such, then, in outline is the modern notion. 

We look into the writings of the Wise Men of Old and find that 


' In the words of an old translation. 
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they, too, were attracted by the simple grandeur of such an idea. 
No new thing is this. If we trace its development, we shall see that 
the conception grows in beauty and profundity as philosopher after 
philosopher meditates upon it. The notion seems to have originated 
with Thales of Miletus, who maintained that the common basis of 
all matter was Water ; but he, again, was probably indebted to the seers 
of Egypt. Antidotal to this doctrine, Heraclitus of Ephesus held 
that Fire was the universal parent. This marksa great advance upon 
the teaching of Thales. Anaximenes, again, taught that all the 
existing universe rose from Air. Each element had in turn its 
champion, and it was left to Empedocles to reconcile every conflict- 
ing theory by combining them, he giving it out that Matter was 
composed of all four elements.! 

Now was ushered in a new phase in the development of the idea. 
The new departure was made by Democritus, or perhaps his teacher, 
Leucippus. What we know of the philosophy of Democritus we 
know mainly from the work of the Roman poet Lucretius, who 
adopted, as Epicurus, whom he followed, had done, the science of 
Democritus, and throwing around it an astonishing wealth of illus- 
tration and analogy has almost made the subject his own. The 
close likeness between the modern conception and this ancient one 
will readily be understood when we give the substance of two passages 
from Lucretius’s work “ On the Nature of Things.”? After discussing 
the hypotheses of Thales, Heraclitus and others, he asks if it were 
not better to concede at once that the atoms as regards their ultimate 
essence be all alike, but that by virtue of differences in their mutual 
relationships and alterations in the motions with which they are 
endowed, the same atoms can at one time form Fire, and at another 
something totally different, e.g. Air? The atoms themselves he 
maintains are neither like Fire nor anything else appreciable by 
sense, but are all composed of the one primitive matter, mere 
changes in their connections, motions, arrangement, position and 
conformations being sufficient to explain the Protean forms which 
this matter can assume. In short, everything is ‘ mutually inter- 
changeable.” Further comment is needless, and we pass on to 
another parallel of great interest. 

Some of these old sages have in their speculations concerning 
geology occasionally anticipated some of the results popular at a 
much later date. For example, we find Anaximander, an old thinker 
born about 610 r.c., teaching that the earth in her development had 
passed through many distinct periods, and that her condition in each 


1 Then so called. * De Natura Rerum, i. 798 et seq. ; i. 684. 
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of these periods varied greatly. He stated that during one period 
this planet was covered with water (asserting, also, that water had at 
one time covered the tops of the mountains), then a glacial epoch, 
or Ice Age, had been passed through, and so on. In the writings of 
this same philosopher concerning the early history of living creatures 
may be found a crude system of evolution, and one which in its 
main features bears some analogy to the doctrine of the “ survival 
of the fittest.” Empedocles and Lucretius give a similar account. 
According to these the earth itself was the mother of all life, for 
from it sprung all living creatures by the help of the sun and rain. 
First were produced the winged creatures, then the higher types, 
lastly Man himself. Now the earth in her youth and inexperience 
brought forth at first a heterogeneous crowd of living creatures, many 
of whom were monsters or malformed. These, however, in the 
struggle for existence which then ensued, being handicapped by their 
imperfect reaction to their environment, were gradually eliminated and 
died out. On the other hand, those creatures which by their superior 
organisation were enabled to live, obtain nourishment and perpetuate 
their race, came off victors in the struggle. Thus far Empedocles 
and Lucretius. Anaximander, however, went farther than this. He 
taught that man came forth originally as a fish, living in the water, 
leaving this element only when he had progressed so far as to be 
fitted to develop himself on land. I believe that the teaching of 
modern biology upon this point is that all air-breathing vertebrates 
“came originally from aquatic ancestors.” The scheme of a gradual 
change and progression from lower to higher forms in the case of 
man thus is indicated in an unmistakable manner in the writings of 
this old thinker.! We will not tarry to discuss the “magic of 
numbers” which led Pythagoras and Philolaus to anticipate 
Copernicus, nor will we more than mention the speculation of 
Democritus that matter is made up of indivisible leasts. To those, 
however, whom the subject interests, we would point out that in the 
work of Lucretius there is a fairly complete outline of the modern 
“kinetic theory” of matter.? 

Passing by the work of Posidonius, the Stoic and friend of Cicero, 
whose theory of the tides as due to the moon’s attractive force was 
jong in advance of his time, we are arrested by another great name, 
that of Claudius Galen. So far we have dealt with the mind- 
questioners, who, objectifying their thoughts, came, as we have 
seen, in some degree to know Nature. But the Sage of Pergamus 


1 For Anaximander’s theories I am indebted to Zeller’s works. 
2 De Rerum Natura, ii. 62-117 ; ii. 297-299. 
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was cast in a different and finer mould. For he questioned both his 
own mind and Nature herself, and by observation and the scientific 
use of the imagination he has left us treatises which, together with 
those of Hippocrates, were long revered as the Holy Writings of 
Medicine, to dispute which was in no whit less grave an offence than 
to doubt Scripture, or worse still in the eyes of the Schoolmen—to 
be faithless to Aristotle. In the ‘De Usu Partium”! of Galen 
occurs an anticipation of a discovery of comparatively recent date. 
In 1661 Malpighi, by the aid of the microscope, then a fresh 
invention, found in the body certain narrow and fine tubes, by 
means of which the arteries everywhere communicate with the 
veins. These fine tubes from their extreme tenuity were termed 
capillaries, from “ capillus,” a hair. Now Galen, in the above- 
mentioned work, distinctly states that the arteries everywhere com- 
municate with the veins by means of certain very fine and narrow 
passages. These sentences were written 1,500 years prior to the 
research of Malpighi. 

More wonderful still is the hint which he gives of the pulmonary 
circulation in the same work.? Scarcely clearer is that famous 
passage in the “ Restitutio Christianismi,” which rescued the name 
of Michael Servetus, physician and theologian of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, from the oblivion which has overtaken his theology. Led 
thereto by a consideration as to the meaning of the cardiac valves, 
and postulating, as we have seen above, the existence of minute con- 
necting tubes between arteries and veins, he described correctly, 
though with an unfortunate reservation, the course of the blood from 
the right side of the heart through the lungs to the left side. 
Servetus, writing 1,400 years afterwards, hardly supplements this, 
and no real advance was made until Realdus Columbus in his 
“« Anatomy ” announced the completed discovery. 

Truly it is, as Huxley remarks, almost pathetic in some cases to 
behold the great mind of Galen lay hold of the skirts of some great 
truth to fail to grasp it in its entirety merely because he had not at 
his disposal those methods of research which can now be com- 
manded by the merest student. 

Before passing on to consider for a brief space some aspects of 
medizval science we may take leave of the great ancients with 
Seneca. 


' De Usu Partium, bk. x. 6. Tn an old Latin edition of Galen the passage 
begins: ‘* In toto corpore mutua est anastomosis atque oscillorum apertio arteriis 
simul et venis, transumuntque . . . per invisibiles quasdam atque angustas vias,” 

2 Jbid, vi. 10, 
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Nothing illustrates better the breadth of view and deep philoso- 
phic insight which characterises the tutor of Nero than his enquiry 
into the nature of those celestial visitants which have excited interest 
and speculation ever since the eye of man scanned the heavens. 
The comets,' says Seneca, are no chance fires, no luminous erratics, 
but are as much part and parcel? of the universe as the stars and 
planets, and are co-eternal with them. Moreover, no fortuitous 
accident drives them hither and thither in varied journeyings, no 
note of discord do they sound to jar the harmony of the spheres. 
Each has its own appointed orbit, its own appointed time, though 
that orbit, that time may be immensely great—so great that an age 
may be too short for one cycle. He prophesied that a future race 
would by actual observation prove this to be the case. His prog- 
nostications have been justified. To appreciate the full significance 
of these views we need only bear in mind that Bacon, writing in 
1620, still speaks of the “discursus et irregularis motus cometarum 
per varia loca czli.” * 

Reaching at length times more recent, yet sufficiently separated 
both as regards habits of thought and methods of investigation from 
our own, we meet with many interesting theories and much acute 
thought. Striking contrasts, and equally striking parallels to nine- 
teenth century views present themselves. The old mind-questioning 
period was fast giving place to the experimental, yet in the darker 
years of the times known as medizval, thought was held in a bond- 
age so close as to cause those barren years to be so singularly 
unproductive that they remain a marvel to succeeding ages. The 
bondage was that of Aristotle and of authority generally. Not that 
the Stagyrite’s teachings cramped or confined, but that his vast 
shade loomed so big in an age of pigmies. It were an unprofitable 
task to wade through the mass of dialectic and scholastic rubbish of 
that darkness in vain hope of securing some gem of thought to 
match another of a later day, nor have we essayed the toil. The 
few illustrations which follow will be found mainly to belong to a 
later and lighter period. 

A most extraordinary forestallation of the doctrine of the 
universality of gravitation which was demonstrated by Newton in 
his famous proposition beginning “Gravitatem in corpora universa 
fieri . . .” is contained in a passage from Copernicus quoted by 
Hallam. In this he denies that gravity is merely a property of the 
earth as a whole, as was generally held at that time, but that it is a 
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property common to every particle of matter composing this planet, 
and that the same probably holds good of the matter composing the 
heavenly bodies. The notion which we owe to Newton is that every 
particle of matter in the universe attracts every other, or in other 
words has gravity. Of course Copernicus could not in the then 
state of knowledge conjecture how this attraction varied with dis- 
tance, but the coincidence is sufficiently striking. 

Hallam waxes quite enthusiastic over the anticipations of later dis- 
covery which are contained in the fragments of Lionardo da Vinci, 
and indeed the enthusiasm is not misplaced. ‘These fragments,” he 
writes, “are more like revelations of physical truth to a single mind, 
than the superstructure of its reasoning upon any established basis.’ 
A long list of accurate notions in dynamics are contained in the 
unpublished works from which Hallam quotes. We may cull the 
following : He insisted that a body falling from the top of a tower 
would have a compound motion, one velocity being due to gravity 
and the other to the terrestrial rotation. Had the generality of 
medizval philosophers possessed such clearness of thought the 
Copernican astronomy would have been an easier pill to swallow. 
He also maintained that a body having descended an inclined plane, 
will have exactly the same velocity as if it had fallen a distance equal 
to its height ; that the time of descent on inclined planes of equal 
heights is as their length ; and that a body descends the arc of a 
circle quicker than its chord—facts which were formally discovered 
(if we may use the term) much later. Of singular interest, too, is his 
statement that respiration and combustion are allied, remarking also 
that air which will not nourish a flame will neither support life. 
This, written in 1510, was rediscovered and finally proved by Black 
in 1757. 

René Descartes, the glory of French philosophy, besides more 
solid work, has in some of his speculations approached very nearly 
some of our modern notions. One of the most striking instances of 
this is to be found in his theory of light. From various passages in 
his “ Principles of Philosophy ” and “ Dioptrics ”! I gather that his 
doctrine of light consisted of the following items: (1) That the 
particles of a luminous body are in a state of lively motion. 
(2) That there is a very subtle and fluid kind of matter which fills 
in the interstellar spaces and extends also to our own planet. 
(3) That the ardent motion, or tendency to motion, of the particles 
of a luminous body is communicated to this subtle matter. 
(4) And lastly that this motion is propagated in straight lines to our 
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eyes and excites the sensation of light. This as far as it goes 
agrees with the modern idea, and is an approximation to the wave 
theory of light. 

Those whom the mechanical or automaton theory of the universe 
so strangely delights will nowhere find a more thoroughgoing 
champion of their views than Descartes. I quote two passages. 
“T frankly confess,”' he says, “that I acknowledge no other pro- 
perty of things corporeal than that divisibility, figure, and mobility 
which geometricians call Quantity, and which they take as the basis 
of their demonstrations, and that only; and also I consider that 
there is no property in a corporeal body beyond those divisions, 
figures, and motions ; and I admit nothing as true concerning them 
but which arises from these motions . . . no other principle is to be 
admitted in physics nor even wished for.” And again?: “ There 
are no potentialities in stones or plants so occult, no wonders of 
sympathy or antipathy so stupendous, and lastly there is nothing in 
universal Nature which ought to be referred to other than such 
material causes destitute of mind or cognition, and there is no need 
to call in any other aid to explain these phenomena.” Now all this 
is very modern indeed. 

There is one author from whose works we might expect to gather 
many a prophetic hint of future discovery, to find many a pregnant 
thought fitted to bring forth fruit with the centuries, and that one is 
Francis Bacon. But strive as we may to conceal it, disappointment 
awaits our perusal. Yet undoubtedly the “ Instauratio Magna” is 
one of the marvels of the seventeenth century, and its writer truly 
great. When experiment came more and more to be regarded as 
the veritable touchstone of scientific truth, the conception reacted so 
strangely upon certain peculiarly constituted, yet often highly en- 
dowed, minds that we might describe about this time a transitional 
period—an age of indiscriminate and wanton experiment, were the 
exceptions less numerous or brilliant. Bacon, to some extent, fell 
a victim to the prevailing fault. Many of his experiments are 
useless, many wrongly interpreted, and many again pressed like 
unwilling mercenaries into the service of the theory of the moment. 
Shall we be forgiven also if we confess sometimes to a painful doubt 
whether the country which lay open to the gaze of my Lord of 
Verulam from the Pisgah heights of his philosophy was really the 
Promised Land or but an alien clime? But truly it was a very great 
couatry ! 

However, this dearth of material is but a relative one. In the 
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twentieth aphorisin of the second book of the “Novum Organon” 
Bacon enquires concerning the nature of heat. Heat, thanks to the 
experiments of such men as Davy, Rumford, Tyndall, and others, is 
now universally held to be a mode of motion. ‘“ The supporters of 
this theory do not believe heat to be matter, but an accident or 
condition of matter; namely, a motion of its ultimate particles.”! 
“Tt is plain,” says Bacon, “that from these considerations, heat 
causes a tumult, disturbance, and a lively motion in the internal 
parts of a body.” And a little further on: “ Intelligatur hoc, quod 
diximus de motu . . . ipsissimus calor, sive quid ipsum caloris sit, 
motus et nihil aliud ””—heat its very self, its very essenee, is motion 
and nothing else. Further, modern research shows us that the 
ultimate particles of all bodies are in a state of constant motion, 
colliding, recoiling, and oscillating among themselves. This rest- 
lessness of the particles of a body is made manifest to us by the 
sensation of heat. The greater this internal tumult, the more intense 
the sensation of heat on contact. Bacon continues: “ Heat is not a 
uniform expansive motion . . . but an expansion brought about by 
means of the lesser particles of a body, which motion of the particles 
is restrained, repelled, and reverberated so as to produce an alterna- 
tive motion, ever trembling, oscillating, and struggling, which is 
increased by mutual collisions . . . from this motion proceeds the 
violence of fire and heat.” This is worthy a place in a modern text- 
book. He finally concludes his enquiry with the definition : “ Heat 
is an expansive yet restrained motion striving in the lesser particles 
of a body.” 

In another place a significant passage occurs which reveals him 
on the verge of a great discovery. He states that at one time a 
strange doubt assailed him. Did we see the images of the sun, 
moon, and stars instantaneously, or was the impression received 
really that of an image of some time ago; in other words, did light 
take time to travel?? He gives reasons for his doubt, but in the 
same paragraph dismisses the idea almost as brusquely as though it 
had a suggestion of heresy in it. 

Once again in the same book he hovers on the outskirts of a 
central truth. To Newton is due the discovery of the resolution of 
white light into its constituents by means of the prism. Bacon, 
however, clearly apprehended the difference between fixed colours 
and those yielded by crystals and prisms, and he writes that these 
latter have their origin in changes brought about in the incident ray 


' Tyndall’s Heat Considered as a Mode of Motion. 
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by the prism, the different colours being formed by differences in the 
degrees of incidence. He here has almost within his grasp the 
secret of the matter, viz., that the different colours of which white 
light is a combination are differently refracted or bent out of their 
course, and so separated by the prism. 

Here we must make an end. Our account is necessarily in- 
complete, though we fear its imperfections cannot be excused by the 
same adverb. To aim at completeness would be to do as Bacon 
did, to take all knowledge for our province. For it has been well 
said that every discovery has been preceded by a half discovery. 
Yet in the fullest sense Darwin was the first evolutionist, Copernicus 
the first to place this planet in her true position among the spheres, 
Dalton the first chemist, and Newton the first natural philosopher. 
We do these great ones no injustice when we assert the continuity 
of thought which links the great of one age with the great of another. 
Rather our sympathies enlarge, our appreciation of every true worker 
in the field of human endeavour grows greater by the consciousness 
that the same questionings, the same thoughts in different guise, 
revolved in those distant brains. The cold light of Science takes on 
a warmer glow with the realisation of our kinship with those far-off 
children of thought, with the assurance that, after all, the race is one 
—not a series of disconnected units. 

E. W. ADAMS. 
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SELF-STYLED PLANTAGENETS. 


N every age and in every clime there has been a certain class, or 
perhaps we should say fragment of humanity, the members of 
which, unwilling to use their natural abilities in branches of honest 
industry, have sought by means of their supernormal intelligence to 
acquire a foothold in ranks to which they had no claim, and to grow 
rich, not by the labour of their hands or brains, but with the assistance 
of cunning and ingenuity turned into paths hidden from the light. 
In India men can be found who prefer to devote a month to hollow- 
ing out rupees and filling the vacua with baser metal, and thereby 
gain a bare pittance, than to use their intellects in more honourable 
occupations and earn better livelihoods. 

This article, however, is not intended to deal with the Orient, but 
with the Occident, not of the present day, but with epochs the 
records of which have taken their place in history. 

The vicissitudes through which the descendants of Edward III. 
passed, and the continually renewed disputes that raged between the 
various branches of his family, tended to diminish the numbers of 
the princely houses of England. In the fifteenth century it was an 
exception for a member of the House of York or Lancaster to pass 
away in the ordinary course of nature. Some had the good fortune 
to fall on the battle-field. Others were destined to die by the hand 
of the assassin or the executioner. The fate of a few remained a 
mystery for many years, and to personate these was the aim of more 
than one hardy adventurer. 

Richard II., one of the first of the race to be sacrificed to the 
ambition of his relations, was murdered in Pontefract Castle in 1404. 
Although there can be no doubt concerning his end, rumours were 
current for many years after that date that the King had escaped and 
was in Scotland. In the year of his death a gentleman named Serle 
suggested to Warde, a Court jester who bore a resemblance to the 
late King, that he should personate Richard. The jester acted upon 
the suggestion, but was careful not to leave the hiding-place in which 
he had taken up his residence. Some people of importance, in- 
cluding the Countess of Oxford, were induced to believe in the 
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existence of Richard, and this lady distributed tokens, such as the 
late King himself was accustomed to give, to his supporters. Many 
of them also received letters purporting to come from him, in which 
he announced his approaching appearance. Henry, however, soon 
put a stop to the matter. The Countess of Oxford was imprisoned, 
other believers in the jester arrested, and the Countess’s secretary, 
who, as he said, had frequently seen the King, executed. Serle was 
drawn on a sledge from Pontefract to London, and there beheaded. 
The leading supporters of the Pretender having been rendered 
harmless, the whole matter was soon forgotten. 

Before finally determining upon his ultimate action with regard 
to the crown, the Duke of York desired to ascertain to what extent 
his claims would be likely to meet with the approval of the populace. 
In furtherance of this object he took advantage of the dissatisfaction 
that was rampant in the south-eastern counties to suggest, as it is 
believed, to the leader of the discontented men of Kent that he 
should assume the name of Mortimer, the surname of a branch of 
the Royal Family nearly related to the House of York. Jack Cade, 
the leader in question, was in reality an Irishman, who, on account of 
a murder of which he had been guilty, had had to flee the country. 
He had repaired to France, and had served there for a short time 
against the English forces. Returning to this country, he assumed 
the name of Aylmer and the profession of a physician. Under 
this disguise he married the daughter of a landed proprietor. On the 
outbreak of the Rebellion of 1450, Cade, who may possibly not have 
been the original leader of the movement, adopted the surname of 
Mortimer—but it is only fair to state that in the opinion of some 
authorities he was in reality an offshoot of that family. With the 
familiar lines : 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 

Who was then the gentleman? 
as his motto, he marched to London. From Blackheath, where he 
encamped with his 20,000 men, he directed his “Complaint of the 
Commons of England” and “The Requests of the Captain of the 
Great Assembly in Kent” to the King. While these petitions were 
being considered the rebels retired to Sevenoaks, where they were 
overtaken by a force that was sent against them by Henry. The 
Royalists attacked, but were defeated, and their leader, Sir Humphrey 
Stafford, killed. Cade then returned to Blackheath, and forwarded 
a list of grievances to the King, asking for their remedy and the 
punishment of Lord Say, the Treasurer, and Cromer, the Sheriff of 
Kent. Henry’s soldiers, sympathising with the rebels, refused to 
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oppose them, and the King was compelled to flee to Kenilworth. 
Cade marched on London and entered Southwark without opposi- 
tion. The rebel leader having strictly forbidden pillaging, the 
citizens showed themselves in favour of his movement. Say and 
Cromer were tried informally and executed, and Cade remained in 
possession of the capital for a few days. The Kentishmen, how- 
ever, following the example that was soon set them by their leader, 
began to plunder, and when Cade had retired, as was his wont, with 
his men to Southwark for the night, the citizens refused in the morn- 
ing to allow him to recross the river. A fierce and indecisive battle 
was fought on London Bridge between the Londoners, reinforced 
by the small garrison of the Tower, and Cade’s followers, and a truce 
finally arranged. Cade withdrew with a few supporters and much 
booty, and in the course of his retreat made an unsuccessful attack 
on Queenborough Castle. A price was put upon his head, he 
was ultimately captured, after a struggle in which he was mortally 
wounded, by Iden, the Sheriff of Kent, and his head in due course 
took its place among the adornments of London Bridge. 

The somewhat dubious claims beyond those of conquest on which 
Henry Tudor relied in his succession to the English throne resulted 
in continual trouble to the King. Not only did the heirs of his 
predecessor need unceasing vigilance, but even those of Richard’s 
relatives who had passed away seemed to be revived in order to 
plague his conqueror and successor. The tragedy of the sons of 
Edward IV. is too well known to need repetition, and of their fate 
no doubt remains. The name and guise of the younger one, how- 
ever, served as a cloak under which more than one impostor intro- 
duced himself to the public. 

On the death of Richard, the rightful heir to the throne was 
Edward Earl of Warwick, son of the Duke of Clarence. This 
prince had been kept in captivity by Richard, and under Henry he 
found no better fate, for he was destined to pass the remainder of 
his life as a prisoner in the Tower. His seclusion in this retreat 
and all absence of news of his existence led to frequent rumours of 
his decease. Meanwhile a priest of Oxford, Richard Simon, with 
an eye to his own advantage, had had a baker’s son, Lambert Simnel, 
who bore a remarkable resemblance to members of the Royal Family, 
in his charge. It was his original intention that the boy should 
personate the younger of the princes of the Tower, but on the 
announcement of Warwick’s death, in 1486, Simon and Simnel 
repaired to Dublin. In this city the boy was introduced to the 
Earl of Kildare, the Lord-Lieutenant or Deputy of Ireland, as the 
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Earl of Warwick, who it was alleged had escaped from imprison- 
ment. By Kildare Simnel was presented to the Irish people as the 
heir of Richard, Duke of York, and consequently king by right of 
descent. All classes in the country acknowledged him with acclama- 
tion as their sovereign lord. He was taken to Dublin Castle with 
all the ceremonies attendant on royalty, and was crowned in the 
Cathedral by the Bishop of Meath, with a crown taken from the 
image of the Virgin Mary. Writs were issued, proclamations made, 
coins struck, and a Parliament summoned in his name. In the 
whole of Ireland Henry’s only supporters were the Italian Primate, 
Octavian de Palatio, the city of Waterford, the Butlers of Ormond, 
and a few of the Bishops. 

King Henry, as soon as he became aware of these proceedings, 
determined that the real Earl of Warwick should be publicly 
exhibited. He was immediately taken from the Tower and paraded 
through the streets to St. Paul’s, care being taken that those of the 
nobles who seemed to be likely to support the Pretender should not 
be ignorant of the existence of the real Edward Plantagenet. 
Simnel’s supporters alleged that the prisoner of the Tower was not 
the real Earl, but a substitute. At the same time a reward of 
41,000 was offered for the body of the false Edward VI. Mean- 
while the Duchess of Burgundy, ever eager to harass the representa- 
tive of the House of Lancaster, sent an army to Ireland to assist 
the Pretender. This expedition was under the joint leadership of 
the Earl of Lincoln, the next heir to the Earl of Warwick and 
Martin Schwartz, a renowned soldier of the Emperor. The 
supporters of the pseudo-Edward VI. demanding to be led to 
England, the Irish Sea was crossed and a landing effected in 
Lanarkshire, where the invaders were joined by a small party under 
Sir Thomas Broughton. The rebels marched south, and at Stoke, 
where they were met by Henry’s forces, a desperate and hardly 
contested battle ensued. The Royalists gained the day, although 
the rebels and their allies did not fail to display great bravery. The 
Earls of Lincoln and Kildare, Sir Thomas Broughton, and Martin 
Schwartz were killed. Lovell was also reported among the slain, 
but he was seen after the battle trying to swim the Trent. All trace 
of him was then lost, but in 1708, when Minster Lovell, his seat, was 
undergoing alterations, a secret chamber was discovered wherein a 
skeleton was found seated at a table with book, pen and paper 
before him. Unfortunately, on the admission of the air all imme- 
diately crumbled into dust. Simon and Simnel were taken, and the 
former imprisoned. Simnel was made a scullion in the royal 
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kitchen, and was afterwards promoted to the post of falconer. It is 
stated that in order to humiliate the Irish lords who had rendered 
homage to the Pretender, he was on one occasion made to wait upon 
them at table. 

The next Pretender to haunt the uneasy conscience of Henry was 
Perkin Warbeck, or Osbeck. This person, there seems no doubt, 
was the son of a merchant of Tournay, during one of whose visits to 
London Perkin was born. The father was a frequent attendant at 
the Court of Edward IV., and according to Lord Verulam, the 
King, “out of a religious nobleness,” because the father was a con- 
verted Jew, stood godfather to the child. It has, however, also been 
stated that Edward held that relationship towards the father, and not 
towards the son. On the death of the King, Osbeck senior with- 
drew from the Court, and later in the reign of Richard the family 
recrossed the Channel. The next few years of Perkin’s life were 
spent in different cities of the Low Countries and in Portugal. In 
1491 he landed in Ireland as the servant of a Breton named Pregent 
Meno, and on account of his resemblance to Edward IV. was 
immediately hailed by the populace as the Earl of Warwick. His 
identity with this nobleman he denied on oath, and he was then 
declared to be a son of Richard III. This also he denied, but he 
was finally induced to accept the title of Duke of York. The story 
he then adopted, and afterwards related in a letter to the Queen of 
Spain, was, that when his elder brother was murdered the assassins 
took compassion on him and sent him abroad, after having com- 
pelled him to swear that he would not divulge his identity until the 
lapse of a certain term of years. He resided incognito in Portugal 
for the stipulated period, and at its conclusion landed in Ireland. 
His story added to his popularity, and only the influence of the new 
Earl of Kildare restrained the people of Cork from proclaiming 
him. The news of his advent soon spread beyond the confines ot 
the island, and King Charles of France, who was then at war with 
Henry, invited the Pretender to his dominions. Warbeck there- 
upon crossed to France, and was everywhere received as the Duke 
of York and the heir to the English throne. During his stay at this 
Court several English gentlemen, who were not altogether comfort- 
able under the Tudors, went to Paris and assured themselves of the 
genuineness of his pretensions. Peace was, however, soon concluded 
between France and England, and one of its conditions was that 
the Pretender should leave French soil. Thence Perkin went 
to the Duchess of Burgundy, who after a pretended searching 
inquiry into his antecedents, received him as her nephew, and 
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saluted him as the “ White Rose of England.” She also furnished 
him with a retinue and the other appurtenances of his assumed rank. 
The prince, comfortably settled in Flanders, remained there for the 
space of two and.a half years, in the course of which he attended 
the funeral of the Emperor Frederick III. in his new capacity, and 
also wrote to Isabella of Castile, asking for her support. In his 
letter he referred to the countenance he had received from the Kings 
of France, the Romans, Denmark and Scotland, the Duchess of 
Burgundy, the Archduke of Austria, and the Duke of Saxony. 
Henry sent ambassadors to the Archduke Philip to remonstrate with 
him for harbouring the Pretender, but his representations were 
unheeded. He also took steps to prove the murder of the two 
princes, but of the five assassins only two remained alive. The 
bodies had also been removed from their first resting-place and could 
not be found. 

While at the Court of the Duchess of Burgundy, Perkin entered 
into correspondence with several Englishmen, upon whose assistance 
he relied in his endeavours to obtain the English crown. Even Sir 
William Stanley, who had saved the King’s life at Bosworth, was 
involved in the plot. Henry by means of bribes induced three of 
the conspirators to denounce their fellows, and through them the 
whole plot was discovered. Clifford, one of the three, came secretly 
to England by arrangement, and threw himself at Henry’s feet, 
asking for pardon. This was promised him on condition that he 
would denounce his associates, and he immediately mentioned 
Stanley the Chamberlain, one of those present at the audience. Of 
Stanley’s complicity there is some doubt, but in spite of his previous 
services he, together with others of the leading conspirators, paid 
the penalty of high treason. 

Undismayed by this check, the Pretender took advantage of 
Henry’s absence in the north, and attempted to effect a landing at 
Deal. The Kentishmen, who wished to entrap him, invited him to 
land in person and put himself at their head. But he was wary and 
sent representatives, who were attacked and taken prisoners. War- 
beck, dissatisfied with the condition of affairs, returned to Flanders 
and sailed later for Ireland. His reception in that country was not, 
however, as he had expected, and after having lost three ships in an 
ineffectual attempt to capture Waterford, he retired from the island. 

He had not lost hope and determination, and next turned his 
attention towards Scotland, to whose king he had letters of introduc- 
tion from the Duchess of Burgundy, the King of France and the 
Emperor of Germany. James received him most favourably, and 
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gave him his relative, Lady Catherine Gordon, to wife. He even 
went further. He headed two invasions into the English dominions, 
but these did not altogether meet with success. The peace that was 
soon made included among its clauses one for the marriage of 
Henry’s daughter Margaret with the King of Scotland, and the 
withdrawal of the protection that had been granted to Warbeck was 
a natural consequence. During the two years of his stay in the 
northern kingdom, the Flemings, who had suffered commercially 
through the support that they had extended to the pseudo-prince, 
had adopted legislation against his return. He had consequently to 
seek another retreat, and, accompanied by his wife and a few sup- 
porters, again turned his attention towards Ireland. He met with 
no encouragement in that quarter, but was pursued by vessels fitted 
out by the city of Waterford. The inhabitants of Cornwali were at 
that time in a state of incipient rebellion on account of unpopular 
taxation, and Warbeck, hoping for encouragement in that quarter, 
landed with seventy men on September 7, 1497, near Land’s 
End. He soon collected an army and marched on Exeter with 
7,000 followers. Here he assumed the title of Richard IV., but his 
newly adopted dignities induced little respect in the townspeople, 
and after futile attacks on the city he retired to Taunton. In the 
meanwhile Henry’s army was approaching, and Perkin, losing all 
faith in his levies, deserted them in the night and fled to a sanctuary 
at Beaulieu, in the New Forest. The army, left without a leader, 
surrendered, and many of its members were punished. Henry was 
afraid to violate the sanctuary, but had it closely guarded. Lady 
Catherine Gordon was sent to the Queen and given a generous 
allowance. 

The promise of a full pardon to Perkin if he would admit the 
imposture was accepted, and the Pretender was consigned to the 
Tower, where he was treated with respect. After six months’ 
imprisonment he managed to escape. He was soon recaptured, and 
as a punishment was put in the stocks, where he had to read his con- 
fession. Hereturned to the Tower, and there met the real Earl of 
Warwick, with whom he conspired to effect their joint escape. Both 
the conspirators were tried for high treason and found guilty. 
Warwick was executed and Perkin hanged at Tyburn. His widow 
received grants of land from the King and had three more husbands 
before her death. The opinion was long held that Perkin might 
have been the prince whose name he assumed, but the discovery of 
letters sent by him when in prison in the Tower to his mother at 
Tournay, has deprived him of the few shreds that remained in 
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support of his claims. Shortly before Perkin’s execution another 
Earl of Warwick arose, but he did not trouble the authorities for 
long. 

An account of the exploits of the fraudulent Plantagenets is 
hardly the proper place in which to refer to the Stuarts. A sketch 
of the so-called heirs of the Stuarts might, however, serve as a suit- 
able appendix to this article and not be deemed altogether out of 
place. 

In 1847 there appeared a book, called “ Tales of the Century ; or, 
Sketches of the Romance of History between the Years 1746 and 
1846. By John Sobieski and Charles Edward Stuart.” The book con- 
tained three stories, which were intended to be considered histori- 
cal truths. Dr. Beaton, when travelling in Italy in 1773, relates how 
he was summoned, under very mysterious circumstances, to attend 
to the wife of Prince Charles Edward in her confinement. Wandering 
on the seashore at night some time afterwards, according to the 
story, he was witness to the embarkation of a lady and infant on 
board the English frigate Aira. They were attended by a cavalier, 
whom he remembered from the previous occasion. The second 
story deals with a personage known as Captain O’Haleran, who bore a 
remarkable resemblance to the Stuarts and to Prince Charles Edward 
in particular. The last tale tells of the marriage of this personage, 
who is openly addressed as “ My Prince,” to Catherine Bruce, and 
the inference that is left to be drawn is that the authors of the stories 
are the offspring of the marriage. Hints had already been scattered 
that the book was not a romance. The critics, however, proved 
incontestably the unreliability of the relation. The characters were 
identified in real life. The authors were John Hay Allen and 
Charles Stuart Allen, sons of Thomas Hay Allen and grandsons of 
Admiral Carter Allen, the original of Commodore O’Haleran, the 
commander of the frigate 4/ira. No proofs were forthcoming of 
the birth of the child in Italy, and none of those alleged to be 
acquainted with that occurrence seemed to have ever breathed a 
word of it. Prince Charles Edward was never known to have men- 
tioned the existence of his child, nor did he refer to him in his will. 
The alleged mother, Princess Louisa, was also never known to have 
betrayed any acquaintance with the existence of her offspring. 


ALBERT M. HYAMSON. 











BRA SS-RUBBING. 


HE correspondent of a newspaper recently expressed his satis- 
faction that a Society of Ladies had been formed for the 
purpose of brass-rubbing, concluding that his brass fenders and 
fireirons would now receive proper attention. He was, however, 
disappointed when he learnt that the Society was composed of 
female antiquaries who visited churches and obtained, by a process 
of rubbing, copies of the brass memorials of the dead for which our 
country is famous. Brass-rubbing is becoming a favourite and 
fashionable pursuit. You spread a sheet of paper over the brass, and, 
having armed yourself with a piece of heelball, you rub it over the 
paper, and in a short time will have an exact presentment of the 
monumental brass. Very much may be learnt from a study of these 
brasses and effigies. They tell us of the variety of fashions in 
costume and armour, of heraldic devices, the details of family 
history, and many other facts we may learn from their study. 
The pious care which we all love to bestow on the mortal 
remains of our nearest and dearest, and the respect and honour with 
which all men regard the bodies of departed heroes, kings, saints, 
and warriors, have produced a remarkable series of sepulchral 
monuments, examples of which may be found everywhere. The 
cairns and tumuli of the primitive races which inhabited our island 
were the results of the same feelings of reverent regard which 
inspired the beautifully carved medizeval monuments, the memorial 
brass, or the cross-shaped tombstone of to-day. The early inhabi- 
tants of Britain raised their barrows, or mounds of earth, their 
cromlechs and dolmens in memory of their dead. The Saxons 
placed their bodies in cists, or coffins formed of several stones placed 
together in the form of a table. The Normans introduced stone 
coffins for the sepu!chre of their great men, many of which may be 
seen in our cathedrals and old conventual churches. On the lids 
of these coffins they frequently cut a single cross. When the style 
of architecture changed to that of the Early English and Decorated 
periods monumental slabs were ornamented with much greater 
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richness and elaboration, and inscriptions were added, and also some 
device which showed the trade, rank, or profession of the departed. 
Thus the chalice and paten denoted a priest, a sword showed the 
knight, an axe a forester, an ink horn a notary, shears a wool- 
merchant. 

At the beginning of the thirteenth century it occurred to some- 
one to preserve the likeness of his departed friend as well as the 
symbols of his rank and station. So effigies were introduced upon 
the surface of the slabs, and were carved flat ; but ere fifty years had 
passed away the art of the sculptor produced magnificent monu- 
mental effigies. Knights and nobles lie clad in armour with their 
ladies by their sides ; bishops and abbots bless the spectators with their 
uplifted right hands ; judges lie in their official garb ; and merchants 
with the emblems of their trade. At their feet lie animals, usually 
having some heraldic connection with the deceased, or symbolical of 
his work ; ¢.g., a dragon is trodden down beneath the feet of a bishop, 
signifying the defeat of sin as the result of his ministry. The heads 
of effigies usually rest on cushions, which are sometimes supported 
by two angels. 

A peculiar characteristic of the military effigies in England is 
that the knights are often represented with the legs crossed. Many 
speculations have been made with regard to the meaning of this 
fashion of cross-legged effigy. It is a popular superstition, in which 
for some years the writer shared, that such effigies represented 
Crusaders. We were told in our young days that when the knight 
had his legs crossed at the feet he went to the Crusades once, when 
at the knees that he had been at two Crusades, and when crossed at 
the thighs he had been thrice to rescue the Holy City from the hands 
of the Infidels. All this seemed very plausible and interesting ; but it 
is undoubtedly a myth. Many known Crusaders have their effigies 
with uncrossed legs, and many who never went to the Crusades have 
cross-legged effigies. Moreover, there are no such monuments in any 
foreign country, which swelled the army of Crusaders. Hence we 
must abandon the pleasing superstition, and reconcile ourselves to 
the fact that no particular signification can be assigned to these 
cross-legged effigies, and that only fashion prompted the medieval 
sculptors to adopt this attitude for their figures. This mode pre- 
vailed until about the year 1320. 

At the close of the fifteenth century the art of making monu- 
mental effigies degenerated together with the skill of the architects of 
that period. We see the husband and wife kneeling facing each 
other, with a faldstool before each figure. A company of small 
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figures below the effigies represent the children, the boys on one 
side, the girls on the other. 

Early wooden effigies were also in use. There is one much 
battered by the careless hands of former generations of villagers in 
the rural church of my parish of Barkham. The artists often used 
much colour, gilding and enamel in making these effigies ; and often 
rich canopies were erected over them, containing fine tabernacle- 
work and figures of saints in niches. 

Another form of effigy was commonly in use, in addition to the 
figures just described. These are called incised effigies, which were 
cut in outline upon flat slabs of stone, the lines being filled in with 
enamelled metals. Thornton Abbey, Lincolnshire, and Brading, in the 
Isle of Wight, have examples of this work. But the great expense of 
these enamels, and also their frailty when exposed in the pavements 
of churches, led to the use of brass ; and hence arose the introduc- 
tion of memorial brasses for which our country is famous. 

We owe the application of brass to memorial tablets to the 
artists of Flanders, and the date of their introduction is about the 
middle of the thirteenth century. The execution of almost all of our 
English brasses is due to native artists. Foreign brasses are usually 
of great size, and consist of a quadrangular sheet of metal, on which 
is engraved the figure, usually under a canopy, the background 
being ornamented with rich diaper, foliage, or scroll-work, and the 
incisions filled with colouring. Several brasses in England conform 
to this style of workmanship, and are evidently the productions of 
foreign artists. The English brasses, on the contrary, consist of 
separate pieces, with an irregular outline, corresponding with that 
of the figure. They have no brass background, and for delicacy of 
engraving and general appearance the English brasses are by far 
the best. 

The names of the makers of brasses have been almost entirely 
lost. Two only bear marks which are supposed to be those of the 
engraver. No other country can boast of so large a number of these 
memorials as England, in spite of the hard usage they have received 
and their wanton destruction. About four thousand remain, and con- 
stantly we find the matrices cut in stone slabs from which the brasses 
have been torn, so that we may assume that quite as many have been 
destroyed as those which survive. The Southern and Eastern 
Counties are most richly furnished with these monuments, whereas 
the Western and Northern Counties have but few brasses. Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex and Kent are the most rich in this respect. The 
earliest brass of which we have any record is that of Simon de 
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Beauchamp, who died before 1208. This is mentioned by Leland. 
The earliest brass now in existence is that of Sir John D’Aubernoun, 
at Stoke Dabernon, Surrey, which was fashioned in 1277. In the 
fourteenth century a very large number of brasses remarkable for their 
beauty of form and execution were made ; the artistic workmanship 
began to decline in the fifteenth century, and in the following became 
utterly degenerate. 

It was not an uncommon practice for subsequent generations 
to appropriate the memorials of their predecessors. Such brasses 
are called ‘“ palimpsests.” By the carelessness of churchwardens, 
by fraud, or spoliation, brasses were taken from the churches and 
acquired by some maker in the town. When a new one was required, 
the tradesman would take from his stock and on the reverse engrave 
the figure of the individual whose memory he was called upon to 
perpetuate. Hence when brasses are taken up from the pavement, 
frequently the remains of a much earlier memorial are found on the 
reverse side. There is an example of this curious method of proce- 
dure at St. Lawrence’s Church, Reading, where on the reverse of a 
brass to the memory of Walter Barton were found the remains of the 
brass of Sir John Popham, who was buried at the Charterhouse, 
‘London. This monastery was dissolved in 1536, the monuments 
sold, Sir John Popham’s brass among them, which was evidently 
soon converted into a memorial of Walter Barton. 

Sometimes the original brass was appropriated as it lay, the figure 
being slightly altered to suit the style of costume prevalent at the 
later date. In other cases the engraver did not even trouble himself 
to alter the figure, and simply added a new inscription and shield of 
arms. 

The wanton destruction and gross neglect of churchwardens both 
before and after the Reformation were very great. At St. Mary’s 
Church, Reading, the accounts tell a sad tale of this disgraceful 
damage in the year 1547: 

* Receyvid of John Saunders for iii cwt. lacking ix!» of metall 
that was taken upp of the graves, and of olde candlestycks at vis. the 
hundred, xlvis. iid.” 

Evidently a clean sweep was made of most of the memorial 
brasses in the church, and few escaped destruction. The tale is too 
familiar. Most churches have suffered in the same way. 

The study of brasses throws much light upon the costumes and 
fashions of the day when they were engraved. We see priests, who 
may be recognised by the tonsure and vestments, amongst which we 
find the alb, amice, stole, maniple, and chasuble. The pastora 
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staff, ring, mitre, sandals, tunic, dalmatic and gloves mark the graves 
of bishops and mitred abbots. 

A cross skull-cap, a long robe with narrow sleeves, a hood, tippet, 
and mantle buttoned on the right shoulder compose the dress of 
judges and officers of the law, as depicted on brasses. The changes 
in the fashion and style of armour which took place between the 
fourteenth and seventeenth centuries are all accurately represented in 
these memorials, and also the picturesque costumes of ladies with 
their curious headgear, and the no less various fashions of the male 
civilian’s dress. A study of brasses is an admirable guide to the 
prevailing style of dress during the periods of their construction. 

The beautiful canopies over the heads of the figures are well 
worthy of attention, and also the inscriptions. These usually take 
the form of Latin verses, and, although many were written by learned 
abbots and scholars, the classical knowledge displayed is somewhat 
faulty. Here are a few examples: 


“ Respice quid provest presentis temporis aebum: 
Omne quod est, nichil est, preter amare Deum.” 


Sometimes the author of the inscription recorded his name, as 
did the learned Dame Elizabeth Hobby on a brass at Shottesbrooke, 
which runs: 

© multum Dilecte gener, pater atq3 borate, 
Gel quia gaudemus, bel quia probus eras. 

Annos biristi nobies Decem, atq3 satelles 
Fidus eras requm, fitus erasgq3 tuts. 

Sam satis functus haleas, sed tu, Deus alme, 
Hic mihi concedas bibere sicq3 mort. 


Variety was added sometimes by jumbling together various 
languages, Norman French, Latin, and English being often oddly 
combined. 

People in the middle ages loved punning and playing upon the 
sound of words. Thus a brass to the memory of Thomas Hylle 
{or Hill) has some verses beginning “ A/ons in valle jacet.” John 
Day, the printer, had a very extravagant and jocular epitaph 
beginning— 

‘* Here lies the Daye that darkness could not blynd. . . . He set a Fox to wright 
how martyrs runne by death to lyfe ”— 


alluding to his publication of “Foxe’s Book of Martyrs.” His 


widow probably married a man named Stone. Hence we read— 


*¢ Als was the last encreaser of his store, 
Who mourning long for being left alone, 
Sett upp this tombe herself turned to a stone.” 
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“ Orate pro anima,” and, “ Of your charite pray for the soul of ——” 
were usual inscriptions. 

It is somewhat difficult for the unpractised eye to read inscrip- 
tions on brasses, owing to the contractions and omissions of letters. 
Thus m and x are often omitted, and a line is placed over the 
adjoining letter to indicate the omission. Thus ata stands for anima, 
legit for 4egum. The letter x is also left out ; 3 stands for gue; and 
there are many other contractions, such as 3Bns for Dominus; Bs 
for Deus ; Eps for Zpiscopus ; gia for gratia; mia for misericordia ; 
and many others. 

The study of the emblems and devices is full of interest. Of 
ecclesiastical emblems we have the symbols of the Holy Trinity— 
God the Father represented as an aged person, holding a crucifix on 
which the dove, an emblem of the Holy Spirit, is alighting ; repre- 
sentations of our Lord, angels, saints,! evangelists, the filfot cross, 
roses, and figures of death. Sometimes the figure on the brass holds 
a heart in his hand, which indicates a response on the part of the 
deceased to the old invitatory “ Sursum corda.” 

The armorial bearings of the deceased are usually represented on 
brasses, and also personal or professional devices. The founders of 
churches hold representations in miniature of the churches which 
they founded. Bishops and abbots have a pastoral staff, priests a 
chalice or a book, wool merchants have woolpacks beneath their feet, 
and other tradesmen have similar devices denoting their special 
calling. Merchants’ marks also frequently appear, and the medizval 
taste of punning is shown by frequent rebuses founded on the names 
of the deceased ; ¢.g., a peacock for one named Pecok, a fox for a 
Foxley, four tuns and a cross for Master Croston. 

England may well be proud of the brass memorials of her worthy 
sons and daughters. It is, however, terribly sad to see the destruc- 
tion which fanatical and greedy folk have wrought on these beautiful 
monuments. The spoliation of the Reformation period accom- 
plished much wanton destruction, and removed tombs “for greedi- 
nesse of the brasse.” Cromwell’s soldiers and commissioners did a 
vast deal more damage, violating sepulchres and monuments, and 


1 The following are the principal emblems of the Apostles :—St. Andrew, a 
cross saltier ; St. Bartholomew, a knife; St. James the Great, a pilgrim’s staff, 
wallet, escallop shell; St. James the Less, a fuller’s bat, or saw; St. John, a 
chalice and serpent ; St. Jude, a boat in his hand, or a club; St. Matthew, a 
club, carpenter’s square, or money box; St. Matthias, a hatchet, battle-axe, or 
sword ; St. Paul, a sword; St. Peter, keys; St. Philip, a tau cross or a spear; 
St. Simon, fishes; St. Thomas, an arrow or spear. 
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destroying brasses everywhere. A third cause of the defacement 
and loss of these valuable memorials has been the gross carelessness 
of churchwardens and incumbents, who, during any alterations or 
restoration of their churches, have allowed them to be sold, destroyed, 
or appropriated by the builders. Truly we have entered upon a 
diminished inheritance. It behoves us to preserve with the utmost 
vigilance and care the memorials which fanaticism, greed, and care- 
lessness have spared. 


P. H. DITCHFIELD. 
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LOVE'S YEAR. 


N a January morning, 
Bright and frosty, Love was born ; 


Softened by the gentler breezes 
Of a February morn ; 


With the March winds, wild and gusty, 
Raved and blustered all the day ; 


But was moved to tears and laughter 
As sweet April had her way ; 


And to fairer expectation 
With the promise-buds of May ; 





Under June skies, blue and hopeful, 
Felt anticipation near ; 


Revelled in the July glory 
Of the sun’s rays, hot and clear ; 


And with golden sheaves of August 
Knew that harvest-time is dear ; 


Yet amidst a chill September 
Felt a change that checked his pride ; 





In the dimness of October 
Watched the falling leaves, and sighed ; 


Through November’s fogs and vapours 
Wandered out alone and cried ; 


Till at last, in bleak December, 
On a winter night he died. 
M. A, CURTOIS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE HOo.iGan. 


MONG the most discomforting signs of the times is the 
tendency of our younger generation to crimes of rowdyism 
and purposeless violence. Awaiting the arrival of that Millennium 
of which men dream, we shall always have with us crimes of 
violence, the offspring of dishonesty or the outcome of passion. Of 
these I leave philosophers, sociologists, and statisticians to speak. 
While the world is as it is, while man is governed by appetites and 
desires, and while the problems of life remain as they are, with 
enormous and ever-increasing wealth in the hands of the few, and 
poverty and starvation as the lot of the many, we can never hope 
that the placid sleep of the contented will be unbroken by the cry 
or the deed of the famishing. Offences of most kinds are diminish- 
ing, I am told, and there is a hope that with the spread of education 
they will still further decline. It is, however, with another class of 
offences that I am at present concerned—the crimes of lawlessness 
on which has been bestowed the name, uncertain in its derivation, of 
Hooliganism. The word itself furnishes no explanation of the 
thing meant. It is not yet sufficiently established in use to have a 
place assigned it in the great “ Oxford Dictionary,” and we must wait 
until the “ English Dialect Dictionary” of Dr. Joseph Wright reaches 
it to obtain an authoritative explanation. The conjectures I have 
seen appear frivolous, and the cheap suggestion that a Hooligan is a 
member of the Hooley gang, a band of marauders named after some 
popular street hero, is plausible. Whatever the name, the thing at 
least is known, and Hooliganism is another phrase for street 
ruffianism. 


From Monock To Hoo.tican. 


N early days what are now called Hooligans belonged almost 
exclusively to the upper classes. It is only within the last 
half-century that the working classes have taken to apeing in this 
respect “their betters.” There have been many names for street 
brawlers. In the days of Milton they were known as Mohocks, and 
that great poet, describing them as sons of Belial, presents them as 

issuing forth— 

flown with insolence and wine. 


If pictures are wanted of the most degraded forms of ruffianism and 
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vice, they are to be found in the roysterers of the Court of Charles II. 
as depicted in the pages of Pepys. The unblushing pen of that 
hardened voluptuary hesitates to describe the public orgies of the 
Sedleys and Rochesters of Restoration days. Milder entertainments 
were those participated in by the bucks and bloods of succeeding 
days, until in the times of George IV. we have the Corinthians, 
whose entertainments in the “ Life in London” of Pierce Egan did 
not extend farther than beating the unarmed watch or upsetting a 
sleepy and solitary sentry in his box. In late days the gentry have 
indulged but little in such sports, which have been taken up by the 
youth in the streets. The excesses committed are due in part to 
high spirits and love of adventure, and in part to a brutality inherent in 
Englishmen, and only to be palliated on the ground that it is less 
dangerous and less disastrous in result than the ferocity and blood- 
lust which are latent in the Latin races. 


Decay OF DISCIPLINE. 


ANY causes are advanced for the brutal pastimes of our youth. 

My own impression is that they are due to the absence 

of discipline and training which result from the misapplied humani- 
tarianism of modern days. Schoolmasters are practically forbidden 
to inflict castigation upon children, and fathers are too often in- 
capable of administering any form of correction. I read frequent 
protests by magistrates against parents who bring up as incorrigible 
boys of nine or ten who ought to be accustomed and amenable to 
authority. Is there:one of us who does not know how impossible it 
is to check boyish rowdyism? To hold the boy, supposing you are 
clever enough to catch him, or to shut him up until the arrival of 
the police, is to challenge an action for false imprisonment ; to 
“spank ” him is to court a prosecution for assault. Meanwhile the 
lad pursues unchecked his experiments in the street, and after 
watching the effect of a stone placed on the tramway lines tries a 
more stimulating game by placing a sleeper across the railway. 
Boys will always be mischievous, and it is unwise to attempt to 
confine them too straitly. In London, however, where the multitude 
of them is so great, people seem to have given up the problem in 
sheer despair, and lads pursue a career of lawlessness practically 
unchecked. This is not the place in which to furnish a remedy. 
I will not, accordingly, do more than suggest afresh that the 
discipline which converts the yokel into the hero is the best means 
of combating a state of affairs which, if unchecked, may develop 


into a calamity as well as a reproach. SYLVANUS URBAN. 











